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Suppose the stock of flour 
in your commissary is getting 
low, and Brown, who is a 
broker for the Gem Milling 
Co., calls you up and tells you 
that he has ten carloads of 
flour on track in the railroad 
yards. The market price of 
$7 per barrel that Smith was 
holding out for would look 
mighty large under these cir- 
cumstances. You would go 
to Brown and tell him that, 
in order to help him out of a 
bad hole, you might be will- 
ing to take a car for about $5 
per barrel, and right off you 
would call up some of your — 
friends and tell them of the 





PERATORS ship coal 

to a glutted market on 
consignment and then notify 
some broker to sell it for the 
best price obtainable. Or the 
operator will consign it to 
himself and then send an 
agent to sell 1t for all he can 
get out of tt. No wonder the 
coal market is demoralized 


directors decide to make it 
a loan, and you acquiesce. 


Now, when you attend the 
meeting of the _ stock- 
holders of the Coaltown 
Wholesale Grocery Co., the 
president of that concern 
makes a glowing report of the 
prospects for the coming 
year’s business and mentions 
incidentally that he has con- 
cluded a deal that will show 
handsome profits for his sup- 
ply house. He has bought 
ten carloads of flour from the 
Gem Milling Co. at $5 per 
barrel and in addition the 
milling company has prepaid 
the freight. 








great opportunity that had 
come your way. 


At the next meeting of the directors of your bank, the 
Gem Milling Co.’s application for a loan would not 
impress you favorably. You wouldn’t care to lend 
them money just at present, and to support your 
contention that they shouldn’t be allowed any credit, 
you would tell your fellow-directors very solemnly 
that this milling company is not exercising much 
business sagacity or it would not be guilty of such a 
reprehensible practice as sending ten carloads of flour, 
for which it had absolutely no orders, to its agent to 
dispose of as best he could and for the best price ob- 
tainable. 


However, the other directors still have faith in the 
milling company and they know that it simply had 
to raise a little money to pay its employees and to 
settle for the grain which it has purchased and merely 
took this:means of raising the money quickly. And 
so, to tide it through another tight season, the 


Then the president states 
confidentially that ‘‘we will 
not have to pay these bills 
for sixty days and we can make them wait a little 
longer than. that by making the millers a payment on 
account, and then sixty days later we can pay the 
balance.’’ In the meantime, flour will go up, and 
the grocery company will reap the benefit of increased 
prices which should have gone to the milling company. 


While the president is reciting the story of his sagacity, 
you are doing some serious thinking. Itis our opinion 
that when the bank directors meet in their next 
monthly conference or before that time you will cer- 
tainly notify your fellow-directors that you cannot 
approve of any further loans to the Gem Milling Co. 
until it revises its methods of doing business and gets 
down financially to brass tacks. 


So why as a coal operator do you ship coal to market 
for which you have no orders and wait a month to six 
months for your money, and perhaps even carry along 
the freight charges on the shipment also. 
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SY NOPSIS—On account of competition among 
producers, as well as the exacting demands of the 
trade, careful preparation of coal is necessary. This 
article describes how old and inadequate equip- 
ment was replaced with new and efficient apparatus 
without making any considerable changes in the 
tipple building. 





The preparation of coal is a subject on which much 
more thought should be expended than has been the case 
in the past. Considering the vastness of the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry in this country, relatively little in- 
telligent consideration, until recently, has been given 
its preparation, and we are therefore behind European 
practice, although over there producers are handicapped 
by coal of a poorer average quality and thin veins and 
are required to exercise more care and labor in preparing 
their product for market. 

The average American coal is of better quality than 
that produced in foreign lands (Welsh coal excepted) and 
has therefore received less attention in 
preparation. Keener competition 
among producers in our bituminous 
fields is forcing closer attention to prep- 
aration, as this determines more and 
more its salability and is a factor in es- 
tablishing and retaining trade. 


CROSSOVER DUMP 





Prior to 1897 most bituminous mines _ 
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apron type were adopted. Therefore in a screening plant 
where it was necessary to size, pick and carefully load the 
coal in railroad cars, a heavy structure was required in 
order to support shaker screens, picking tables and load- 
ing booms. 

A marked improvement in equipment and a much sim- 
pler arrangement for screening, picking and carefully 
loading coal after it has left the dump or the weigh pan 
began in 1912, when there was introduced into this 
country by the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, a 
horizontal combination screen and picking table, known as 
the “Marcus,” which is fast gaining favor over the old- 
style inclined oscillating screen. This combination screen 
and picking table had previously gained marked success 
abroad. 

This company also recently invented a loading boom 
of the shaking type, which is simple in construction and 
operation and handles the coarser sizes of coal with almost 
no breakage, and has obvious advantages over the chain- 
and-apron type of loading boom. 

Coal operators from Colorado on the west to Pennsyl- 
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in this country were equipped only 
with the well-known bar screens which 
still survive in many tipples. At that 
time most operators had only three 
sizes of coal to market—lump, screen- 
ings and mine-run. 


When the methods of mining Fic. 1. 
changed, larger percentages of the 


smaller sizes were made. About the same time the basis 
of paying the miner also changed. This no longer made 
it an advantage for him to exercise care in digging the 
coal, for he received as much for mining the finer sizes 
as he did if he was careful and produced a larger per- 
centage of coarser fuel. 

The changed conditions compelled operators to adopt 
better methods of preparation, and many installed the 
inclined type of shaker, it being then the best screen 
available. 

The next tendency was to increase the number of sizes 
made, and this has grown until such a chaotic condition 
exists, owing to the multiplicity of sizes of coal produced 
at various mines, that operators are now making an effort 
to minimize the number of sizes made and standardize 
these sizes throughout the bituminous fields. 

In addition to shaker screens, at mines where the coal 
contains foreign matter in such quantities that it is neces- 
sary to remove it, apron picking tables were installed. 
Furthermore, in plants where care in handling the coarser 
sizes was advantageous, loading booms of tee chain and 
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*Assistant engineer, Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE ORIGINAL TIPPLE 


vania and West Virginia on the east were quick to recog- 
nize the benefits to be derived from the use of these mod- 
ern devices and are adopting them to meet their special 
requirements. This adoption is easy on account of the 
flexibility which this equipment possesses, both as to 
installation and operation. 

The plant recently completed at Oak Cant, Colo., 
for the Moffat Coal Co., is a notable example of an in- 
stallation in an old tipple from which inclined shaker 
screens were removed and the Marcus horizontal screen 
and picking table installed. 

The following description should be of special interest 
to operators who have similar problems to solve: 

Fig. 1 shows this tipple with inclined shaker screens as 
it existed until Apr. 19, 1915, at which time these screens 
were removed and replaced by a horizontal Marcus patent 
picking table screen, which on May 3, two weeks later, was 
in operation, handling a capacity of 2500 tons per day. 

Fig. 2 shows the same tipple with the new installation. 
Coal is dumped from mine cars into the weigh-hopper 
and weighed, and is then turned into the feeder hopper, 
from which it is uniformly delivered by a reciprocating 
feeder to the Marcus screen, over which it passes, ancl 


















June 19, 1915 


where it is thoroughly screened and picked. The rear end 
of the screen has four decks. The top deck has bar screens 
with 6-in. spaces, which were adopted primarily for the 
purpose of preparing railroad coal. 

When making this variety of fuel, everything going 
through the bars passes through the gates A, B and C 
and is delivered to railroad cars on track No. 4, through 
the chute Z. When making this railroad coal the lump 
coal proceeds on the top deck and is thoroughly picked 
and then delivered either to box cars through gate H 
and chute O or passes to gondola cars over the curved 
lump chute J, which it will be noted is provided with 
loading fingers for trimming the car. 

The foreign matter picked from the coal is carried 
forward in the refuse trough and delivered to the refuse 
bin, from which it is removed by a small car. This refuse 
bin stands far enough up the track to make room for 
a box-car loader, which is on the center line of the screen, 
while the refuse comes to the bin over a small steel-lined 
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When the plant is making screened coal, the dust 
passes through the 14-in. perforations on the second deck 
through gate C and a door in chute LZ to the rescreening 
screw conveyor through chute K. 

It is interesting to note the method of rescreening the 
sized coal after it leaves the Marcus screen. Chutes M, 
N and O are provided with perforated bottom plates, 
and any fine coal made after leaving the screen is removed 
and carried to the rescreening screw conveyor. This car- 
ries it back and unites it with the 14-in. dust at chute K, 
which delivers to a cross screw conveyor, which deposits 
all fine coal in a small bin at the side of the tipple. This 
dust is either used under the boilers or carried to a waste 
pile, depending on its condition. If it is desired, the fine 
coal from the chutes M, N and O can be dropped into the 
railroad cars from the screw conveyor through the slide 
gate P. 

An additional gate F' has been placed in the bottom 
deck of the screen so that in the future 3-in. nut coal 
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Fic. 2. ARRANGEMENT OF THE TIPPLE AND PREPARATION PLANT AFTER INSTALLATION OF NEW MACHINERY 


wooden chute. The refuse trough is directly over the cen- 
ter line of the Marcus screen and is operated by the same 
motion. 

If at any time it is desired not to run any of the tipple 
machinery, run-of-mine coal can be diverted to the run-of- 
mine chute by a tilting pan just below the weigh hopper, 
thereby loading straight mine-run coal on track No. 4. 

However, hand-picked run-of-mine can be prepared 
by closing all gates, except gate D on the screen. In 
operating the plant in this manner, it will be observed 
that all coal below 114 in. is removed and travels along 
the bottom deck. This novel feature enables the pickers 
to see the foreign matter in the larger sizes and remove 
it effectively and economically. 

After the larger sizes are carefully picked they unite 
with the fines on the bottom deck and pass over the 
curved lump chute J and are loaded into gondolas on track 
No. 1 as hand-picked run-of-mine. If it is desired to 
load this into box cars, then gate H is opened and the 
hand-picked run-of-mine passes over chute O and into 
the box car. It is possible, however, to remove ¥-in. 
dust from this hand- picked run-of-mine by opening gate 
C. This is another unique feature of the Marcus which 
thereby provides a most excellent grade of run-of-mine 
coal. 





v 
can be taken on a conveyor up the track and delivered to 
a bin over track No. 2 and thence to another box-car 
loader installed for putting this 3-in. coal into box cars 
on track No. 1. 

By the installation of this equipment it will be appar- 
ent that the Moffat Coal Co. has not only been able to 
materially increase its output, but at the same time to 
materially improve the quality of each and every grade 
of coal marketed, except of course the 6-in. railroad fuel, 
which is loaded without further preparation. 

It should also be noticed that this new equipment was 


- installed in an old tipple without changing any of the 


apparatus above the weigh hopper. This hopper, together 
with the tipple scales, cross-over dump, ete., was not dis- 
turbed in any way, while only slight changes were made 
in the tipple structure. The great improvement therefore 
made in this plant, at relatively small expenditure, illus- 
trates the adaptability of the Marcus horizontal screen 
and picking table in meeting the varying conditions in 
different tipple structures as well as the requirements 
of the markets in different coal fields. 

This equipment was designed and installed by the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, which owns the ex- 
clusive patents in the United States for the Marcus 
screen. 
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Storing Bituminous Coa 
lime 
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By Juuius S. Hori* 








SY NOPSIS—Storage of coal at the mine does 
not involve large expense for machinery. With a 
small expenditure for equipment, coal can be stored 
and reloaded at a cost of 4c. per ton. 





The methods used by coal operators for selling their 
product are still somewhat antiquated and need remodel- 
ing by engineers if larger returns are to be expected in 
the way of dividends. 

If, for example, an order for 30 or 300 cars of Poca- 
hontas is received at the mine, shipment is made only as 
fast as the coal is mined. If strikes, weather conditions 
or other delays occur, the buyer must wait, and wait he 
does, believing the delay inevitable and one which could 
not be foreseen or prevented. He has been used to wait- 
ing, or trying to anticipate his needs far in advance, and 
he takes it for granted that delays are necessary. 

This condition of affairs is very much as it was genera- 
tions ago when a man wished an all-wool garment for 
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A Centrat Pit, Two Concentric TRACKS AND A CRANE 
Form A SIMPLE MEANS OF STORING CoAL 


protection during the severe winter. First he had to get 
and shear his sheep, then take the wool to his home to be 
spun into cloth, from which finally the family made him 
as good a suit as their ability in this work permitted. 
Naturally the time between the shearing of the wool and 
the wearing of the clothes seemed long. It was long, 
compared with our present-day methods, for a man can 
go into almost any clothing shop and inside of half an 
hour purchase a better suit than our friend of long ago, 
and make his selection from a large variety of stocks. On 
the other hand, we can well imagine winter pretty far ad- 
vanced before the suit of our forefathers was ready for 
the good use expected of it. 
NEED FoR CoaL STocKs 

Primitive methods involving delay and uncertainty have 
had to pass away in the evolution of the clothing busi- 
ness. Success and profits were not to be attained by 
those who neglected the manifest needs of their clients. It 
is also true that coal miners and shippers would increase 





*Chicago, Ill. 


their profits, and incidentally their usefulness to the com- 
munity, by carrying coal in storage for immediate ship- 
ment. They will be more successful in the conduct of 
their business than those who ship out their orders only 
as the coal is mined. 

The storage of bituminous coal in large quantities at 
tidewater, or, if for inland consumption, at other points, 
would also mean uniform operation and production at the 
mines all the year round, which tends largely to solve the 
labor problem. This in itself should appeal to the opera- 
tor as well as the miner. To the operator steady work 
means protection and increased profits; to the miner, 
steady work and contentment. Continuous daily operation 
and output mean efficiency and economy at the mine, just 
as in the manufacture of automobiles or any other com- 
modity. 

The Gulf Smokeless Coal Co., of Norfolk, Va., was one 
of the first companies to appreciate the advantages of re- 
serve coal storage. It was keenly interested in all devices 
and types of machines employed for such work, and after 
an exhaustive study of methods it decided upon the cir- 
cular storage locomotive crane. This machine has suc- 
cessfully solved the problem. Not only the investment 
cost is low, but the cost of handling also. It has been con- 
clusively proved a cheap and dependable storage system 
for large bodies of bituminous coal. 


LirtLe Besipe A LocomotivE CraNE NEEDED 

The circular storage system is suitable for capacities 
of from 6000 to 100,000 tons and upward. It consists 
of a steam or electrically operated long-radius locomotive 
crane, equipped with self-filling grab bucket, running on 
a circular track around a central track hopper, into 
which coal is dumped from railroad cars. The idea is 
shown clearly by the illustration of the Michigan Alkali 
Co.’s coal crane on the front cover and by the illustration 
of the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co.’s arrangement at Sewall 
Point, Va. Coal is taken from a central pit by the bucket 
and delivered to the storage pile, which, when full, as- 
sumes a circular outline. By continuing the track system 
and building more pits, a succession of storage piles can 
be formed with a single crane. As much as 100,000 tons 
of coal are stored in each circular pile. 

When reloading, the coal is taken from the pile by 
the bucket and delivered into railroad cars or carts. The 
crane has a capacity of from 40 to 200 tons per hour, 
according to the size of the bucket and crane employed. 
The length of the boom depends to a great extent upon 
the storage capacity required. 

The idea of carrying coal in storage is not new. The 
anthracite coal miners have stored all sizes for years, 
and today plant capacity for over 5,000,000 tons is actu- 
ally in existence, and the labor-handling cost in and out 
of storage of these millions of tons by highly perfected 
machinery is less than 5c. per ton. The bituminous-coal 
operator is now confronting the same needs as were so 
successfully met by the anthracite coal miners some 20 
years ago, but he has an advantage over the hard-coal 
operators because simple standard machinery can be used 
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for storing bituminous coal, whereas on account of the 
necessity for keeping hard coal graded in sizes special 
equipment had to be invented and built for the storage 
of anthracite and this involved both capital and time. 

The crane used by the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co. was 
designed primarily for storing coal, but it is a more or 
less standard machine made by the Link-Belt Co., of 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and used successfully for hand- 
ling stone, gravel and limestone as well as coal. The 
labor cost of putting coal into and taking it out of storage 
varies somewhat with the local conditions. A fair aver- 
age, however, would be approximately 4c. per ton for the 
entire handling. 

The New York Edison Co. operates two of these cranes 
at Shadyside, N. J., for storing coal. The capacity of 
the plant shown on the front cover is 200,000 tons. The 
cranes are of the same type as used by the Gulf Smokeless 
Coal Co., running on 20-ft. gage tracks and each operating 
a 314-ton grab bucket. 

The circular storage system itself is patented and the 
rights are held by the Link-Belt Co. By using a small 
crane, the system is as well-suited to storage of modest 
size as it is to the large installations illustrated. 


Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


My predecessor spent several hours in camp today 
renewing old friendships. During the past few years he 
has been operating a coal mine on some land which he 
blocked up while he was with our company, but last week 
his creditors threw his concern into bankruptcy, and he 
is wandering around now trying to get his bearings. He 
was in my office about an hour and during that time gave 
me a rather complete account of the ups and downs of 
his career since he launched forth as an independent 
operator. 

Everyone in camp remembers him as a_ successful 
superintendent, so when the news reached here that the 
sheriff had taken charge of his affairs, no one knew just 
what to think about it. It now transpires that his enter- 
prise was destined to failure from the first because of 
unfavorable conditions which one of his experience might 
have been expected to foresee. He is broad enough to 
admit as much; moreover, he is perfectly willing to let 
others profit by his experience. 

It is pretty difficult to profit by the experiences of 
others, but I feel that in listening to his comments to-day 
I obtained a glimpse of the coal-mining game from a new 
angle and the impression burned deep. I learned that 
a man may hold a responsible position in the operating 
end of a large coal-mining corporation for years and 
never realize one-half of the problems that some one has 
had to work out. For example, how many superintendents 
known of the tabulations that are required in advance 
to determine whether a certain tract of coal land has 
any chance of success, if it must be opened on a particular 
railroad ? 

Mr. May’s coal seam was of average thickness and the 
quality would have been considered satisfactory in certain 
markets; it was of similar quality to the coal he 
had previously mined, but unfortunately the customers 
reached by the railroad which served his mine preferred 
a different class of coal and accepted his fuel only at low 
prices. As the railroad would not allow its cars to be 
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billed to points beyond its own lines he could not even 
reach out for markets that were favorable. 


Another trouble with the railroad was that it was 
short of coal cars, and in winter, when the demand for 
coal became acute, it could not furnish sufficient cars to 
insure continuous operation of all of the mines on the 
line. In summer, when the demand for coal was slack, 
there were plenty of cars to go round, but then there 
was absolutely no chance to make a profit. 

Our company sells a certain percentage of its coal 
during the summer months to the railroad that serves ou. 
mine and receives a fair price for it. The railroad that 
connected to Mr. May’s mine believed in squeezing its 
fuel contractors whenever squeezing was possible, so Mr. 
May had no chance there. On top of this, the railroad 
officials were very arbitrary about assessing demurrage 
charges for cars ordered in and not promptly loaded out, 
and in consequence there was little love lost between the 
local railroad officials and his own clerical force. 

Still, he might have pulled through in spite of all 
these obstacles had he been familiar enough with the 
sales end of the business to know that all coal contracts 
are not as binding as, say, indorsements of rich men on 
notes made by poor men. In the dullest part of the 
season his largest customer canceled his contract because 
he got a better price, and that was the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back. 

# 
Ballads of a Coal Miner--I 


By Berton BRALEY 


I struck the pitboss for a job today, 
And you'd ’a’ thought, the way he growled at me, 
That I was some panhandler in the way, 
Whinin’ an’ askin’ him for charity. 
J ain’t no bum, no beggar an’ no shirk 
An’ I ain’t wantin’ nuthin’ I don’t earn, 
An’ when I comes around to look for work 
I likes a decent answer in return. 


I wonder why it is that when some guys 
Gets just a little power in their grip 
They sort o’ swells to twice their normal size 
An’ thinks they got the whole world on the hip. 
The real big men ain’t never built like that, 
They don’t think that they gotta be so gruff, 
But when a feller ain’t sure where he’s at 
Why then of course he has to throw a bluff. 


That was the way that grumpy pitboss done— 
He growled an’ swore an’ grumbled when I came, 
Av’ when he’d let his temper have its run 


He grunted that he’d hire me, just the same. 
Ss 

Financial Condition of the Pittsburgh Coal Co.—Back divi- 
dends of about 42 per cent. have accrued on Pittsburgh Coal 
preferred. That company recently disposed of a _ large 
portion of its coal lands, receiving upwards of $9,000,000 
therefor, and it is felt that when the coal business improves 
the proceeds of this sale will be used in some method to 
redeem the accumulated dividends. Various schemes of effect- 
ing this have been advanced, but none has apparently re- 
ceived deliberate consideration. Pittsburgh Coal in its best 
year (1913) earned about $2,700,000 for dividends, or only 
about 10% on the outstanding preferred. Assuming that back 
dividends were paid in stock on that basis of earnings, the full 
7% on all stock issued could barely be shown. At present 5% 
is being paid.—‘Boston News Bureau.” 
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lysis of Illinois Freight Rates 


By E. J. KNICKERBOCKER* 


The accompanying map shows the larger railroad coal 
properties in Illinois and Indiana. The railroads secured 
these coal lands for the purpose of protecting their fuel 
supply. Some of the properties have been developed, the 
roads mining their own coal supply, while others are held 
for future use. 

The freight rate zones are shown in dotted lines, and 
the minimum and maximum distances to Chicago, using 
the short and direct lines of railroad, are as follows: 





*Assistant to vice-president, Central Coal & Coke Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


From northern Illinois or 5%c. rate group—Coal City, 
J!1., minimum, 59 mi. via C. & A. R.R. Aledo, Ill., maxi- 
mum 176 mi. via C. B. & Q. R.R. Co. 

From Springfield, Ill, or 82¢. rate group—Mt. Pulaski, 
Til., minimum 168 mi. via I. C. R.R. Glen Carbon, IIl., 
maximum 277 mi. via I. C. R.R. 

From southern Illinois, or $1.05 rate group—Mt. Ver- 
non, Il., minimum 276 mi. via C. & E. I. R.R. Carrier 
Mills, UL, maximum 326 mi. via C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. 

From Brazil-Clinton, Ind., or 7%c. rate group—Clin- 
ton, Ind., minimum 163 mi. via C. & E. I. R.R. Carbon, 
CHICAGO Ind., maximum 206 mi. via. N. Y. C. 
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From Sullivan-Linton, Ind., or 87e. 
rate group—Siefert, Ind., minimum 
192 mi. via C. & E. I. R.R. Paxton, 
Ind., maximum 210 mi. via C. & E. 
I. RB. 

Previous to 1906 there was no well- 
defined basis of rates to Chicago or 
other markets, and the rates published 
up to that time did not reflect the 
actual rate adjustment. As a rule if 
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any one railroad felt that it was dis- 
criminated against, it overcame this by 
making a rate that would put its op- 
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erators on a competitive basis, and this 











often resulted in the coal being carried 
at very low and ruinous figures. 

It does not necessarily follow that 
rates published in 1906 are just or 
equitable today, as a rate that may have 
been thought fair nine years ago, or 
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even two years ago, may by reason of 
changed conditions be an unfair rate 
today. As an example we may take 
the rate of 77%c. from the Clinton- 
Brazil district as against rate from 
the Sullivan-Linton district of 87c. 
When the differential of 10c. was es- 
tablished between these two districts, 
the average grade of coal produced 
in the Sullivan-Linton field was bet- 
ter than that from the Brazil-Clin- 
ton district. This is owing to the fact 
that prior to 1907 there was very little 
of the No. 4 seam coal mined in the 
Brazil-Clinton district, while this seam 
‘was the principal producer in the Sul- 
livan-Linton district. Today the con- 
ditions are reversed. 

This map also shows quite clearly 
that while distance is a factor in es- 
tablishing rates on coal there are other 
equally important considerations. The 
value of the fuel, f.o.b. point of con- 
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Explanation of numbers and markings on the illustration 
: 1. Chicago & Alton R.R. (U. P. R.R.). 2. Chicago & Ea 
8. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 4. 
5. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 

Illinois Central R.R. Co. 8. New York Central Lines. 
Corporation. 10. Vandalia R.R. 
Co. mines and holdings. 13. Mines located on Chicago, Terre 


eastern R.R. 


Rartroap Coat Properties AND RATE ZONES IN ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
6. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
9. United States Steel 
11. Wabash R.R. Operations: 


Dotted lines: Freight rategroups with local rate to Chicago. 


sumption, is what really fixes its rail- 
road rate. Cost of production and the 
ability of the railroad to transport the 
coal at a living rate determine the 
available market and the price of the 
coal in the market. 


: Coal-land hold- 
stern Illinois R.R. 
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Evolution of Retail Coal Trade 
im New York City 
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SYNOPSIS—A_ brief sketch of the methods 
prevailing in the retail coal trade of New York 
City. Modern appliances and large investments 
have become essential, owing to the close com- 
petition for business. 





Not only the machinery but the geography and 
number of retail coal yards in New York City have made 
great changes in the last 30 years. Three decades ago 
there were about 300 retail coal dealers in New York, 
and but few of them had yards on the water front. 
Today there are about 60, and the inland yard is now 
practically a thing of the past. The change in geography 
is owing to the prohibitive cost of hoisting the present 
great consumption of coal from the boat, hauling it to 
an inland yard, and then reloading it to deliver to the 
consumer. The decrease in the number of coal dealers 
is due to the expensive equipment now necessary to make 
the enterprise profitable and to the fact that it is next 
to impossible to lease or buy water-front property, it 
being mostly owned by the city. 

Years ago a customer ordering seven tons of coal would 
receive seven different deliveries in a one-horse one-ton 
truck. To day the three-horse truck with five- or six-ton 
load and the seven-ton auto truck have come to stay. All 
these horse trucks and the majority of the auto trucks 
are now elevated by hand with a crank so as to chute 
the coal into the bins. The motor hoist is in use on 
some of the latest types of auto trucks. Greater distances 
to cover and rapidity of delivery are two other necessities 
which have made the investment in all this expensive 
equipment unavoidable. A motor truck does not tire, 
and the last load at night is delivered as quickly as the 
first load in the morning. 


LARGE TONNAGES HANDLED 


The consumption of coal has kept pace with the increase 
in population, and now some of the great New York 
office buildings use 20, 30, 50 and even 100 tons a day. 
With the old-time methods of delivery these could not 
have been supplied. An auto truck can deliver as much 
as 125 tons in a day, depending upon the length of the 
haul. It hauls as much as the old-time railroad car, 

At the old-fashioned yards coal was hoisted from the 
boat by horse power with the ordinary block-and-fall 
bucket system, and it was considered quite an exploit to 
handle 100 tons a day. Now many of the yards handle 
1500 tons a day in the ordinary course of business, and 
a clamshell digger which will hold from 1000 to 4000 
lb. is the means by which coal is hoisted from the boat. 
Formerly the coal was stored on the ground and shoveled 
up into a truck. Nowadays great coal pockets of wood, 
steel or concrete are maintained by the retailers, and their 
trucks are filled rapidly by the release of a lever. 

The telephone has proved an added facility for the 
consumer, but an added expense for the retailer. Every 
modern retail coalyard must have at least one trunk line, 
and some have as many as a dozen. Deliveries are now 
made within an hour, and short-weight deliveries are 
a thing of the past. The Retail Coal Protective 


Association was inaugurated and laws passed covering 
At present 


the system of making out delivery tickets. 
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there are 32 inspectors and one coal trade inspector 
empowered by the Mayor to take any coal truck to the 
nearest official public scale and reweigh the load. The 
penalty for short weight is from $50 to $100. 


Coat Prrates oF NEw York HARBOR 


Another evil that has been eliminated is the petty 
thieving in transit and especially piracy on the Kill von 
Kull. Formerly the coal barges were held up and robbed 
on this stream by petty pirates'in oyster boats. At the 
instance of the New York Coal Merchants Associaton 
police launches conducted naval operations against these 
pirates, and today many of them are serving terms in 
Sing Sing. This association has codperated with the 
authorities and also worked independently for the elimin- 
ation of all abuses in the trade. 

The cost of labor has increased. Drivers of the old- 
fashioned carts were paid $1 a day. This was advanced 
to $1.25 and $1.50 and today a two-horse driver receives 
$2.67 a day, a three-horse driver $3 and a chauffeur on 
an auto truck $3.66. The price of horses has trebled, 
the hours of labor have decreased, and insurance on the 
present big plants is an expensive item. The original 
investment now necessary to maintain a successful retail 
coal plant in any city has largely increased on account 
of the additional storage facilities it is necessary to 
maintain and the more elaborate equipment. Years 
ago the retailers owned no barges, and the largest carried 
about 150 tons. Today many retailers maintain heavy 
ice-breaking barges which carry from 300 to 1800 tons. 

& 


A Siberian Coal Property 


War does not close down business in the belligerent 
countries, and in some of them activity directly results 
from the state of war and the resulting developments 
will continue long after its close. Despite the demands 
of the treasuries of Europe the Irtysh Corporation is 
floating stock in London, England, for a $10,000,000 op- 
eration to mine a sulphide ore near Ust Kamenogorsk 
containing gold, silver, copper, lead and zine and to oper- 
ate a deposit of coal at Ekibastus not far from the Irtysh 
River in Siberia. 

The Irtysh is a navigable tributary of the Ob, or 
Obi. It lies not far distant from the line dividing Russia 
from Siberia. The Ekibastus coal deposit lies in the 
province known as Semipalatinsk. The ore and the coal 
are nearly 100 miles apart, and a narrow-gage railway 
will have to be built following the Irtysh River from Ust 
Kamenogorsk to Yermak. 


A StTEAM-SHOVEL SHOULD GIVE THE BEst RESULTS 


The coal measures belong to the Carboniferous system, 
and the basin appears to lie in the form of an elongated 
canoe about 8 mi. long and averages about 2144 to 3 mi. 
wide, narrowing toward each end. The coal deposit will 
be hard to work as it is 230 ft. thick and is intermixed 
with shales. The coal comprises about 75 per cent. of 
the whole bed. Apparently the corporation expects to 
mine the property by drifting, but there seems no reason 
why it could not be worked more profitably at first by 
steam-shovel open-cut methods. 

The dip is considerable—25 deg., or almost 47 per 
cent. However, as the ground is level there must be a 
band around the basin about 1037 ft. wide, with a cover 











not exceeding 230 ft. at any piace. Twenty miles of such 
a ribbon of coal would contain, if 230 ft. thick, no less 
than 761,622,400 tons. 

Some of this coal would be worthless because too near 
the outcrop, and some of the bed is not coal, but slate. 
It has been figured here as if of only equal weight with 
coal. Hence if 50 per cent. of the whole volume of the 
bed stripped is rejected there are 380 million tons of avail- 
able coal, and the rest of the bed can be mined by the 
less desirable drifting methods. It is believed there are 
other beds below that mentioned, but this has not been 
proved. 


None OF THE Coat Is oF HicgH GrRApDR 


The value of the steam shovel in heavily dipping beds 
in a level country has not been as generally recognized as 
it should have been. It would appear regrettable that 
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The Labor Situation 


In Ohio the executive and legislative committees of the 
miners’ organization met at Columbus recently to take ac- 
tion on the question of circulating petitions to bring the 
Gallagher amendment of the Green antitrust law toa referen- 
dum vote. There was much difference of opinion, but it was 
finally decided to circulate the petitions. The announcement 
was made that the Ohio Federation of Labor would aid in the 
canvas. If the petitions are to be valid they must be filed in 
80 days. The campaign will include a publicity bureau and 
stump speaking, but the miners will not codperate with the 
state Democratic headquarters as it is the intention to make 
the fight nonpartisan, 

The Youghiogheny-Pittsburgh Coal Co. on June 7 filed an 
injunction suit against the United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 5 of the United Mine Workers of America, Van 
Bittner president, Robert Wood secretary, and also against 
the individual defendants, Van Bittner, Robert Wood, Philip 
Murray, William Hargest, James Reed, John Kafula and 
James Crawford. Hearing was set for June 14 

The plaintiff seeks to enjoin the defendants and others 
who may be associated with them from withdrawing the 











Tue Exrpastus CoLuiery, 


a machine shop, with coal heaps in the background. 





SEMIPALATINSK, SIBERIA 
The view at the left shows the main incline; that at the right the old vertical shaft and buildings now converted into 


Note that the ground is absolutely level and that the gradient of 


the coal bed is roughly 50 per cent.. assuring a large area with light cover 


the company is thinking of taking out three beds measur- 
ing 4 ft. 6 in., 4 ft. 3 in. and 5 ft. 1 in., thus spoiling the 








rest. The analyses are as follows: 
No. 1 Bed No. 2 Bed No. 3 Bed 

FUROR (CAPO 0 0.6 9.8.0:6.4.4:9:09'9 4 00% 56.76 55.49 52.97 
WOLBCILS MAREE o.. sis 66:0 00 «oie 30.66 0.70 22.78 
PEND | arsine RO Se SA we eS 10.58 19.00 20.54 
PRUNES 655 ha ice o Rese aA oe ee REE 2.00 4.81 3.71 

100.00 100.00 100.00 
LLL | aa 1.95 0.38 0.96 
gS 2 [a ar 1.85 2.68 2.32 


Geologists will be interested in the remarkable thick- 
ness of the deposit and in the wide variation in the fuel 
ratio of beds so closely associated. These variations in 
the coals, if correctly reported, suggest geologic trouble 
and seem further reasons for using a steam shovel. The 
devolatilization of No. 2 bed hints in our belief at the 
presence of underlying sills of volcanic rock or else of 
bodies of such rock which have been thrust between the 
coal beds. The information at hand does not state 
whether the beds are numbered upward or downward 
or indeed in their correct sequence. The first bed makes 
a coke suited for use in copper or lead furnaces. 

Forster, Brown & Rees, of Guildhall Chambers, Cardiff, 
are the engineers for the coal operations, and the Russo- 
Asiatic Corporation, of 7 Gracechurch St., London, E. C., 
are floating the stock. 

The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will 
hold its semiannual meeting July 23, 1915, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. E. MeCoy, Knoxville, Tenn., is secretary. 

The United First-Aid Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will hold 
its third annual first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn., on 


Aug. 14, 1915. Secretary, Lewis Richards, 212 East Green St., 
Nanticoke, Penn. 





workmen and employees from its employ and from issuing 
orders to the workmen of the plaintiff company to cease work 
in the mine under the “thick vein” scale of mining. 

The court is asked to ascertain and fix the right of the 
plaintiff company to have its coal mined as the “thick vein” 
coal, and after a hearing, if the court determines that the 
coal of the plaintiff is of the thickness being mined in other 
places as “thick vein’ coal, then to enter a decree of in- 
junction restraining the defendants from thereafter inter- 
fering with the operation of the plaintiff’s mine as a “thick 
vein” mine. 


Does the Leeation or the Character of Coal Determine Its 
Classification? 


It is understood that the action is of an amicable char- 
acter, to get the court to determine whether the coal is right- 
ly termed “thick vein” coal. The mine at which the question 
was raised is a new operation in Fallowfield township, on the 
Pigeon Creek branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. The com- 
pany has at that point about 900 acres of coal of the Pitts- 
burgh bed. Mining operations were begun about Apr. 15, 
1915, and were continued up to the beginning of the present 
month, when the dispute as to the classification of the coal 
arose. 

It is maintained that a short distance back from the Mo- 
nongahela River the coal is of the quality and thickness 
known as the “thick vein’ coal and is so recognized by the 
defendants. There is a scale of wages adopted for this coal. 
The contention of the coal company is that at this mine, just 
opened by it, the coal is of such a thickness as to permit 
it to come under the ‘thick vein” coal scale. This scale was 
accepted from the time the mine was opened in April and 
until the opening of the present month, when it was classed 
as “thin vein” mining. The miners were notified that unless 
the company agreed to pay “thin vein” mining prices they 
would have to quit work. 

The plaintiff company says in its petition: “A large part 
of the coal owned by your orator was purchased from the 
Ellsworth Collieries Co. and was a part of a larger body of 
contiguous coal owned by said Ellsworth Collieries Co., which 
coal at and prior to the time of purchase by your orator was 
being operated and mined by the said Ellsworth Collieries Co. 
on the thick-vein scale of wages. The cost of producing 
coal under the thick-vein scale is approximately 9c. per ton 
less than under the scale for the thin coal.” 
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Institute, U.S.A. 


By J. T. Bearp 





SY NOPSIS—Brief outline of the aim and objects 
sought to be accomplished by the organization. 
Summary of the proceedings of the eighth annual 
meeting held at St. Louis, Mo., June 8-11, 1915. 





The eighth annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ In- 
stitute of the United States of America was held at 
St. Louis, Mo., June 8-11, 1915. 

The institute is composed of the mine inspectors of the 
several coal- and metal-mining states and of the provinces 
of Canada, besides persons commissioned by the Federal 
Government to act as director of the Bureau of Mines and 
chiefs of divisions or sections of said bureau. The mem- 
bership includes both coal- and metal-mine inspectors. 
The object of the organization, briefly stated, is to secure 
greater uniformity in the laws regulating mining opera- 
tions; a wider dissemination of practical and technical 
mining knowledge, to increase the efficiency of mine- 
inspection work and insure the better protection of the 
lives and health of mine workers and the security of min- 
ing properties and conservation of mineral resources; to 
establish a closer relationship between mining bureaus 
and inspectors in all states and provinces, and to strive for 
the betterment of mining conditions. 

The first session of the institute, Tuesday morning, 
June 8, was devoted to addresses of welcome to the city 
and the usual address by the president of the institute, 
John Dunlop, of Peoria, Ill:, which was followed by the 
appointment of the committees on membership and resolu- 
tions. The session was immediately followed by a meet- 
ing of the Executive Board to arrange the details of the 
program prepared by the entertainment committee. 

The afternoon session of the same day was opened by 
the report of the committee on resolutions, which pre- 
sented numerous applications for membership from many 
new and old inspectors. The applications were acted upon 
promptly by the members present to enable the new mem- 
bers to enjoy the full benefit and privileges of the institute 
at its present session. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was devoted to 
a very interesting and profitable discussion of the need 
of greater uniformity in mining legislation and the hin- 
drances in the different states in securing such uniformity. 
Emphasis was laid on the fact that the conditions of min- 
ing were so different in different districts and localities 
that it was a practical impossibility to secure absolute uni- 
formity in the details of mining operations; but it was 
explained that there were certain general requirements in 
respect to the safety and health of mine workers that were 
essential and that these general requirements were the 
same in all mining states, provinces and districts. 

The evening of the same day was devoted to a visit to 
Forest Hill Park, which was greatly enjoyed by those who 
accepted the invitation of the entertainment committee. 

At the morning session, Wednesday, June 9, the discus- 
sion in regard to unformity of mining legislation was 
resumed. The discussion at this time was confined to 
whether the mine foreman, assistant mine foreman and 
fireboss should be required to qualify for such position 
before a duly authcrized examining board. Following 





the discussion, a resolution was unanimously adopted in- 
dorsing the need of suitable qualifications on the part of 
all candidates for positions involving the direct charge 
and direction of underground operations. 

The remainder of the morning session was devoted to 
an animated discussion relating to the use of gasoline 
motors in mines. In the absence of W. L. Morgan, who 
was to have led this discussion by a specially prepared 
paper, the members joined in the impromptu expression of 
their opinion in regard to the utility and safety of employ- 
ing such motors underground. 

While the majority of those who discussed this ques- 
tion were opposed to the use of gasoline motors in mines, 
no final action was taken by the institute on the question. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a very enjoyable 
automobile trip extending throughout the various sections 
and suburbs of the city. This was also provided by the 
entertainment committee. 

At the smoker and banquet the same evening, addresses 
were made by the following: A. J. Moorshead, president 
and general manager of the Madison Coal Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo.; John Dunlop, Peoria, Il., president of the 
institute; H. M. Wilson, chief engineer of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; J. J. Rutledge, 
mining engineer, Bureau of Mines, McAlester, Okla. ; 
Thomas Jeremiah, chairman of the committee on coal 
mining investigations, Willisville, Ill.; R. Y. Williams, 
director Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Urbana, IIL; 
John P. Reese, president Illinois Mining Institute, Gil- 
lespie, Ill.; Edward Flynn, safety inspector, T. C. I. & 
R.R. Co., Pratt City, Ala.; E. A. Collins, inspector of 
mines, Ontario Bureau of Mines, Cobalt, Canada; J. W. 
Paul, mining engineer, Federal Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; J. T. Beard, associate editor, Coan AGE, 
New York City. 

The session Thursday morning, June 10, was devoted 
to an address by H. M. Wilson, on various elements and 
features relating to the securing of uniformity in mining 
reports. This was followed by a brief discussion of the 
inconvenience caused by the difference between the fiscal 
and calendar years in different states, in summarizing the 
reports of the state mining departments. This was fol- 
lowed by an excellent paper prepared by Dr. J. J. Rut- 
ledge, in charge of mine inspection and investigation, in 
the Indian lands of Oklahoma. Dr. Rutledge’s paper was 
a careful review of the dangers arising from the use of 
explosives in coal mines. 

The afternoon of the same day was given up to a visit 
to the Anheuser-Busch brewery, where the members who 
availed themselves of the invitation of this company to 
visit the plant were most courteously entertained. A visit 
was also made to the St. Louis Botanical Gardens, which 
was much enjoyed by all present. 

The banquet given to the institute by the mine inspec- 
tors of Missouri, the same evening, was largely attended. 
The morning session, Friday, June 11, was devoted to 
the report of the committee on resolutions, -he election of 
officers for the ensuing year and the selection of the place 
for the next meeting, which by unanimous vote it was 
decided to hold at Joplin, Mo. The result of the election 


of officers will be announced later. 
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Standing Armies 


Those who read the Appeal to Reason and the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal will know that the miners’ unions 
are firmly of the opinion that standing armies are the 
great incentive to war. Do away with them, they teach, 
and war will be at an end. 

Those who not only read these interesting papers but 
also think for themselves will realize that if there were 
no standing army like the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica there would be no incentive to industrial war. Do 
away with the union, and the turmoil will be at an end. 

But standing armies are sometimes necessary, and 
sometimes the union prevents cases of petty tyranny. We 
are not calling for the suppression of either, but for the 
considerate use of both. In fact if justice can be se- 
cured without army or union, we should be glad to see 
both abolished. 

Unfortunately the people who maintain standing 
armies like to use them whether those people be banded 
into democracies or autocracies and do tend to use them, 
not only to correct abuses and to resent aggression, but 
to impose hardships and to overthrow a proper self-de- 
fense. 

And the standing army of the union is no exception. 
Every two or four years as soon as the treaties expire— 
and sometimes, even frequently, betimes—the whole 
strength of the union or of the local is used to secure 
some concession from the operators, regardless of justi- 
fication. We shall never abolish standing armies en- 
tirely though we may forbid them to individual nations, 
and we shall never suppress the union though we may 
make it amenable to arbitration. 

In time perhaps we shall manage to induce the miners 
to be more conscionable in their use of their weapon. 
Some men carry a revolver for a lifetime and never use 
it. Some people pay premiums on an insurance policy 
till they die, and never regret that they have to die to 
win. But unfortunately the miners do not so regard 
their standing army. 

It costs money ; it must biennially, annually, even daily 
produce results. It must always be active, marching, 
countermarching, intimidating, always on the firing line. 
Whoever doubts for what that martial body is used let 
him read the “Army and Navy Journal” of the United 
Mine Workers, which is not concerned with the efficiency 
of the union at all, but with the one question—where 
its services can be best used. 

Such an accursed militarism can have but one result— 
the perpetual turmoil which surprises William Le Baron 
and makes the mining industry a matter for general rep- 
robation. In view of this fact, is not the call for char- 


acter the great demand of the mining industry—character 
for the operator that he may be fair to his men, character 
for the miner that he may not abuse his strength to the 
disadvantage of himself and others? 

The miner in the union has a weapon in his possession. 
It is to be hoped that he will use it rightly or keep it in 
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the hip pocket of his jeans and not brandish it so un- 
thinkingly or menacingly on every available occasion. 
The miner does not believe one half that he asserts 
about the operator. Many of his diatribes resemble the 
facts as closely as the symbols of things in a Chinese 
play. Those who go into an Oriental theater and see a 
bamboo pole miss the point because they do not know it 
represents a tree. Those who hear the operator de- 
nounced as an ogre are frequently oblivious to the fact 
that the man thus thrashing himself into fury really 
knows that his employer is a man of most excellent qual- 
ities. In fact the language of diatribe is a tongue as 
well developed as that of baseball or thievery. It no 
longer tries to be exact. It is intended only to stir the 
passions and provoke revolt. That it is successful, the 
frequent labor wars in the coal regions fully attest. 


es 
The Northwestern Market 


The producing coal companies of the Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia regions are naming in the Northwestern 
markets lower prices than at any time for several seasons 
past. This is notably evident in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. These reductions in price include three-quarter 
Youghiogheny for lake loading and West Virginia splint. 

The Pittsburgh and West Virginia shippers are evi- 
dently exerting great pressure on dock companies to in- 
duce them to absorb a heavier tonnage than ever before 
at low prices. Consequently, some of the Indiana and 
Illinois operators have had to cut prices on contract busi- 
ness in the Northwest. 


Co 
The Situation in Indiana 


An interesting side-light on the present condition of 
the coal trade in the State of Indiana is thrown by the 
recently issued annual report of the Vandalia Ry. The 
coal traffic of this road shows a reduction of 651,839 tons 
from that of the preceding year. The major portion of 
the coal tonnage of the Vandalia Ry. originates at Indiana 
and Illinois mines, and these figures of one leading coal 
carrier are a fair index of the declining state of the in- 
dustry during the past season. 

It is estimated that 70 per cent. of the 22,000 miners 
in Indiana are obtaining only enough work to meet 
the cost of living, and about 6000 men are entirely idle. 
Fortunately the miners of Indiana after July 1 will be 
relieved of the 50c. per month special assessment made by 
their national organization. The Clinton miners have 
petitioned the Governor to call a special session of the 
Legislature to deal with their lack of employment. 

If all the stories of miners returning to Europe are to 
be credited there will soon be no difficulty in providing 
steady work for those now working irregularly. ‘The pros- 
pect of a general strike next year will also serve to speed 
general business, which has moreover already taken a turn 
for the better. 
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The Trend on New Cantwuct 


In the coastwise trade, the most significant contract 
placed the last few weeks was the 400,000 tons awarded 
the Crozer-Pocahontas Co. by the Navy Department 
(No. 664, Class 8, Vol. 7, pp. 836, 953, 954, 955, 1006) 
at $2.60 f.o.b. Hampton Roads. It was something of a 
surprise that this contract was taken at 10c. less than 
the Panama R.R. contracts early in the season, and the 
fact that the same price was named for Pocahontas that 
last year was the successful bid on a Cambria County 
coal at Philadelphia seems to reflect a determination on 
the part of West Virginia operators to remain close 
competitors for Government business. It further shows 
that they are not so sanguine of a broad export market 
as buyers have been led to believe. 

The 47,000 tons for the 15 institutions under the 
Massachusetts State Board of Insanity (No. 486, Vol. 7, 
pp. 665, 915, 1005) was awarded at prices 5 to 10c. 
less than last year, both all-rail and at tide. The bids 
disclosed a lively competition for the tonnage and con- 
firmed the general impression that the shippers in 
Pennsylvania as well as in West Virginia, are very keen 
for new business. The successful bidder on 6500 tons 
that could be delivered by team in Boston submitted a 
Cambria County coal, a fact of interest to the Boston 
dealers. That the trade is still eager for new business 
also appeared in the prices submitted for the City of 
Boston Harbor Institutions (No. 461, Vol. 7, pp. 627, 
748, 794, 836, 956) amounting to 42,000 tons. This 
contract was advertised no less than three separate times, 
the second and third times in the effort to get lower 
prices, but as it turned out the last tenders were a few 
cents higher than the second. Prices on the whole 
averaged this year only a trifle lower than in 1914. 

At Philadelphia the anticipated surprises happened in 
the award of the contract for supplying the Board of 
Public Education with 52,000 tons of anthracite (No. 
508, Vol. 7%, pp. 665, 955 and this issue). The largest 
number of bidders on record presented tenders—23 in 
all. Considering the price at which pea coal was 
awarded, $3.54, it is interesting to speculate as to what 
company or companies will supply the successful bidder. 
Subtracting the freight,.$1.40, from the price this leaves 
the dealer $2.14 for his coal and expenses. 

At a price like this, profit of course is not a con- 
sideration, and the opinion seems general that the coal 
will be furnished at a figure not higher than $1.75 at 
the mines, and possibly as low as $1.60. It is altogether 
likely the successful bidders took the coal at this low 
figure simply in an effort to maintain their delivery 
organization during the summer season. 

In the Kentucky market, the tendency toward a lower 
price-level was clearly exemplified in the award of the 
State Prison contract No. 531 (pp. 357, 478, 1050) 
involving 19,000 tons. The principal unit of this con- 
tract covering about 12,000 tons was let at $1.98 per ton, 
or only 2c. under the old figure, but the balance of the 
contract, about 7000 tons, was closed at 12c. per ton 
under the old figure. Had it not been for the fact that 
the West Virginia operators were unable to bid on 
this contract because of the uncertainty regarding the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
freight rates, it is highly probable this business might 
have been concluded at even lower figures. 
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Screened Coal im Middle West 


Prices are strongly maintained by the smokeless coal 
operators in the Middle West, and they are now receiving 
unusually high prices for screened sizes. Genuine Third- 
Vein Pocahontas screened sizes are strong, and $1.90 is 
the best price at which they were offered in the Chicago 
market recently. 

On the other hand, Pocahontas mine run is being 
sold as low as $1 per ton at the mines, and it is quite 
apparent that more mine run is being produced than the 
present market will absorb, although it is confidently «x- 
pected that toward the end of the month the mine-run 
demand will quicken into activity at a minimum figure of 
$1.25. Few contracts are being closed, and retailers are 
buying more lump and egg than shippers are sending to 
this market, which adds strength to the sizes. . 

Splint shippers have passed through a most discourag- 
ing period, but it is apparent that the displacement of 
the large tonnage of smokeless products by the heavy 
demand abroad and in South America has caused a 
widening in the demand for splint coals by those who 
can substitute them for smokeless. In consequence 
those who have splint coal to sell have had less difficulty 
in finding buyers, and the supply and demand have been 
more nearly equalized. The new Splint Dealers Organi- 
zation in West Virginia seems to be able to curtail 
production more nearly to the actual demands of the 
market. The condition, however, is still far from satis- 
factory. 


Prospects of Foreign Trade 

The export demand promises to be an important 
feature of the coal market for the next few months. 
Among the new inquiries is one of 200,000 tons from 
France, another of 4000 tons from the same country, 
and two of 18,000 tons each and another of 150,000 tons 
from Italy. Several inquiries are reported as coming 
from Spain, as well as some from South American 
countries. 

Many tramp vessels nave reported at the Atlantic 
seaports, including New York, within the past week 
seeking cargoes of coal. During last month it is reported 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. handled 250,000 tons of coal 
for export. Reports from Pittsburgh are that a western 
Pennsylvania mine operator has agreed to supply 1000 
tons of Youghiogheny gas coal per day for 30 days. 
This shipment will go to Italy. 


x 


Retailing Coal in Philadelphia 

The retail dealers of Philadelphia, particularly in the 
industrial districts, are seriously considering the proposi- 
tion of bagging coal for delivery over the counter to the 
customer. In some sections the bucket trade has 
always been a considerable factor in the retail business. 
Especially does this apply to the coal sold to peddlers, 
their purchases from the retail dealers being quite ex- 
tensive. The bagging of anthracite has been brought 
about by the active competition of coke in this territory 
as a domestic fuel. The coke manufacturers have for a 
number of years past neatly bagged their product in 
strong paper bags. This method has the advantage of 
being cleaner and more convenient than getting coal 
by the bucket. 
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Meeting of the Nentucky Mining 
Institute 
By J. EK. BuTLer* 





SY NOPSIS—The Kentucky Mining Institute was 
made a public function in which everybody took 
part. The necessity for the rigid regulation of 
first-aid meets was clearly evident both in the man- 
aging and judging of the contest. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute was held in the center of the state’s richest coal 
field, at Pineville, May 14 and 15. The principal features 


and their wives and sweethearts. The party left Pine- 
ville on the special train at 7 a.m., May 14, and visited 
many mines on Straight Creek, principally Cary and 
Arjay, returning to Pineville, where many more joined 
the excursionists, and immediately left for the plant of the 
Wisconsin Steel Co., at Benham. 

Here W. C. Tucker, vice-president of the institute and 
general manager of the company, acted as host. The vis- 
itors were entertained by side trips to the store, tipple and 
the fine Y. M. C. A. headquarters. At Coxton the tourists 
stopped to see the mining operations and to partake of a 
most excellent luncheon prepared by the Harlan and Lock 
Branch coal companies and served by ladies from Coxton 
and Louisville. 











of the meet were a trip through the coal fields of Bell and 
Harlan Counties, an interesting discussion, and a first-aid 
meet in which 20 teams, representing the principal mines 
of Kentucky, competed. 

The large attendance, the importance of the matters 
discussed and the number of leading mining men present 
made it by far the most successful meeting yet held. This 
success speaks volumes for the energy and foresight of the 
retiring president and does much credit to the work of the 
secretary. 

The trip through Bell and Harlan Counties was made 
possible through the generosity of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Ry. This road furnished without charge a special 
train to carry over 300 interested and interesting sight- 
seers, including miners, operators, visitors of all kinds 


—_ — 


*General manager, Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky. 





A Few oF THE OPERATORS, MINERS, THEIR FRIENDS AND A GOODLY SPRINKLING OF 


On the evening of May 14 a banquet was given the 
members of the institute at the Pineville Hotel. H. 
La Viers, the president, acted as toastmaster. Short 
speeches were made by Prof. C. J. Norwood, of Lexing- 
ton; Walter N. Wells, of Prestonburg; W. C. Johnston, 
of Pineville; W. N. Ewald, of Louisville; and White L. 
Moss, of Pineville. 

On the morning of June 15 the annual business session 
was held, the principal speakers being Frank H. Cassell, 
sales director of the Belknap Hardware Co. of Louisville, 
Ky. ; Senator Joe F. Bosworth, of Middlesboro, Ky.; Wal- 
ter R. Peck, consulting engineer, of Stone Gap, Va.; and 
H. H. Small, of Chicago, Ill., the last giving an interest- 
ing talk upon the Goodman straight-face mining ma- 
chines, illustrating the paper with stereopticon views. 

After the reading and discussion of the papers, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
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President, F. P. Wright, Bevier; vice-presidents, K. U. 
Meguire, Coxton; J. W. Cockill, Lookout; G. M. Gillette, Jen- 
kins; J. E. Butler, Stearns; B. R. Hutchcraft, Lexington; W. 
G. Duncan, Jr., Greenville; T. E. Jenkins, Sturgis; secretary- 
treasurer, Ivan P. Tashof, Lexington. The vice-presidents 
retiring were: W. C. Tucker, Benham; L. B. Abbott, Jenkins; 
W. S.. Wells, Prestonburg. 

In his speech of acceptance President Wright dwelt 
upon the heroes of peace, calling attention to the fact that 
the statues in the Capitol at Washington are principally 
those of warriors, whose business it was to destroy and 
kill, and that there are practically no monuments to the 
great builders, the businessmen. 

In the afternoon the annual first-aid contest was held 
on the court-house square. Twenty teams were entered, 
and in the absence of Major B. U. Patterson, E. B. Sut- 
ton took charge of the contest. 

The teams were assigned five. problems, and there being 
but five judges it was arranged so that five teams worked 
at a time and each judge had but one team to watch. 
Frou: the point of view of efficient judging this was a 
good plan, but objectionable in that it took too long to 
conduct the meet. The first or one-man event took 30 
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ner in which they discharged so delicate a duty. Yet this 
may be suggested for the benefit of first-aid in general: 
The work ‘will. never have the growth which it deserves, 
fostered alone.by the contests, until the’ rules used by the 
doctors in judging are the same as those by which the 
teams are trained. Efficient umpiring has, more than any 
other simgle thing, made baseball the great American 
game. 

Similarly, in this first-aid game, the doctors must follow 
the same rules as the first-aid men; otherwise there will 
always be dissatisfaction and charges of partiality. In 
many instances, instead of stimulating an interest in the 
subject, the teams return from these annual contests dis- 
heartened and resolved to have no more to do with the 
work. To make the knowledge of first-aid general it 
should be given a place in the schools, especially those of 
mining camps and industrial communities. 

Of the 20 teams competing special mention must be 
given the W. G. Duncan team, which has twice succes- 
sively taken first place in Kentucky contests. It is all 
that could be expected of such an organization—well-cap- 








min., and the fifth event was omitted for lack of 
time. 


NEED For Drastic Contest RULES 


The place for holding the contest was not well se- 
lected. Being a public square, it was practically im- 
possible to keep spectators from crowding on the field 
and partisans from annoying the judges. A set of rules 
drawn up by some competent body, such as the American 
Mine Safety Association or the American Red Cross, in 
which it would be specified that their medals would not 
be awarded unless the meet was conducted in accordance 
with those rules, would go far in assisting first-aid com- 
mittees in carrying on contests with more system and con- 
sequently with more fairness. 

Physicians from the district acted as judges, and no 
possible criticism, only praise, can be given for the man- 





Kentucky BELLES ATTENDING THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE KENTUCKY MINING INSTITUTE 


tained, neat in appearance, efficient in the performance of 
its problems. It is therefore entitled to all that it re- 
ceived, and may look with just pride upon its achievement 
of winning the second leg, and therefore full ownership, of 
the cup presented by Milton Sanchez, of Lexington, Ky. 

The percentages obtained were as follows, the teams 
being listed in their appropriate order: 

1. Team No. 1, W. G. Duncan Coal Co., Greenville, Ky., 98% 
per cent. 

2. Team No. 20, Castro team, Continental Coal Corpora- 
tion, Pineville, Ky., 97% per cent. 

3. Team No. 16, Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big Stone Gap, 
Va., 97 per cent. 

4. Team No. 5, Barker team No. 2, Continental Coal Cor- 
poration, 96% per cent. 

5. Team No. 6, Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky., 
9614 per cent. 

#. Team No. 10, Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big Stone Gap, 
Va., 96% per cent. 

7. Team No, 13, Pruden Coal Co., Pruden, Tenn., 96% per 


cent. 
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ARRIVAL AT CoxTON 





8. Team No. 2, Arjay No. 1, Continental Coal Corporation, 
Pineville, Ky., 96 per cent. 
9. Team No. 8, Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky., 95% 


per cent. 

10. Team No, 11, Northeast Coal Co., Auxier, Ky., 95% 
per cent. 

11. Team No. 18, Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky., 95% 
per cent. 


12. Team No. 9, Pioneer Coal Co. No. 1, Kettle Island, Ky., 
941% per cent. 

13. Team No. 19, Barker No. 3 of the Continental Coal 
Corporation, Pineville, Ky., 94% per cent. 

14. Team No. 12, Glendon team of the Continental Coal 
Corporation, Pineville, Ky., 94% per cent. 

15. Cary team of Continental Coal Corporation, Pineville, 
Ky., team No. 8, 93% per cent. 

16. Team No. 4, Northeast loal Co., Auxier, Ky., 93% per 
cent. 

17. Team No, 15, Pioneer Coal Co. No. 2 Kettle Island, Ky., 
93 per cent. 

18. Team No. 14, Wallsend team of the Continental Coal 
Corporation, 92% per cent. 
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A Concert AT BENHAM 





were liberal both in number and value. The four events 
used were as follows: 


Event No. 1.—A man has been struck by a fall of slate and 
his left ear has been torn off; there is a contused wound of 
his right eye and he has a lacerated scalp wound 4 in. long 
on the right side of his head. Treat. One-man event. 

Event No, 2.—Treat burns of the face, neck, ears and 
hands. Two men carry patient without a stretcher. Two- 
man event, 

Event No. 3.—Compound fracture of the left leg below 
the knee, involving both bones. Prepare patient to stand 
transportation. Two-man event. 

Event No. 4.—A man has fallen on an electric wire with 
his back down and is found unconscious. Rescue and give 
him artificial respiration for one minute; treat the burns on 
the back and right upper arm. Improvise a stretcher and 
carry 50 ft. Full-team event. 


The judges for the contest were Dr. C. K. Brosher, 
Middlesboro ; Dr. L. L. Robertson, Middlesboro ; Dr. Jacob 
Schultz, Logmont; Dr. J. B. Mason, London; Dr. L. M. 





THREE GROUPS OF CONTESTANTS AT KENTUCKY MINING INSTITUTE MEET 
In the above illustration the group on the left is the team from the Graham mine of the W. G. Duncan Coal Co., Green- 


ville, winners of first prize. The men are 


Middleton, T. J. Vinson, S. E. Hite, E. E. Tanant, J. H. Spence and W. L. 


Cash. The team in the center is the Wallsend team of the Continental Coal Corporation. This team obtained eighteenth 
place. The right-hand group are the winners of the second prize from Cary, Ky., representing the Continental Coal Corpora- 
tion. The men are W. Green, John '‘P. Barton, captain; James P. Barton, C. J. Barton, J. G. Brice and L. A. Burk. 


19. Team No. 7, Moss & Sons Coal Co., Pineville, Ky., 90% 
per cent. 

20. Team No. 17, Arjay No. 2, Continental Coal Corpora- 
tion, 87% per cent, 


It will be noted that there were several ties between the 
competitors. In such cases the place on the list was de- 
termined by lot. 

The special prize offered by Judge W. T. Davis for the 
team in Bell and Harlan Counties making the highest 
average was won by the Castro team of the Continental 
Coal Corporation. It was $24 in cash. 

The special prize of $15 offered by R. B. Rice for the 
Bell County team making the highest average was won by 
the Castro team of the Continental Coal Corporation, 

There were also 22 other prizes awarded, 21 of these 
being for individual events. The prizes given at the meet 





Scott, Jellico, Tenn., and E. B. Sutton, of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

A dance at the Pineville Hotel on Saturday evening 
brought to a close one of the most enjoyable meetings the 
institute has held, and the members are greatly indebted 
to the citizens of Pineville and vicinity and to the other 
leading operators in that district for their gracious hos- 
pitality. The next meeting of the institute will probably 
be held at Lexington. 

Risk Not Assumed by Miner—A miner does not assume the 
risk of being injured by noxious and poisonous gases existing 
in his place of work, so far as the injury arises through the 
operator’s failure to observe statutory requirements concern- 


ing ventilation, etc. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Walls vs. 
Jellico Coal Mining Co., 170 Southwestern Reporter 19.) 
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Alabama First-Aid Meet 
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SYNOPSIS—First aid has taken hold of Alabama 
so firmly that “everybody's doing 1t’—miners, 
their wives, daughters and sons and the neighbors’ 
boys. This describes the first state-wide meet in 
which 74 teams competed. 





The first state-wide first-aid contest ever held in Alabama 
was given at Rickwood Baseball Park, Birmingham, Satur- 
day, May 29, under the auspices of the Alabama Safety 
Association, the United States Bureau of Mines, the American 
Red Cross and the Alabama coal- and metal-mine operators. 

For several months past, the United States Bureau of 
Mines has had W. T. Burgess, an expert in first-aid work, as- 
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The meeting was opened by a grand parade in which 
all the teams participated, the honors going easily to the 
colored men’s teams because of the manner in which they 
kept step and their apparent unconsciousness of the specta- 
tors in the grand stand. 

In the actual events of the day, the winners of the grand 
prizes for highest team averages were: 

White men—Palos team of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., with a score of 97%. Ladies—Wylam team of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., with a score of 96. White 
miner boys—Sayreton team of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
with a score of 95%. White Boy Scouts—Wylam team, Wylam 
Village, with a score of 972. Colored men—Sayreton team of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., with a score of 962. 

The grand prizes consisted of loving cups for the teains 
and of medals for the individual team members. The lov- 
ing cups are to be open for competition annually until won 
by the same team in two consecutive meets, when they be- 
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Lapiges’ Teams SHowED THEIR SKILL IN BANDAGING AT THE BIRMINGHAM MEET 


sisting E. B. Sutton, in charge of the Birmingham branch, 
and these men have been giving instructions and organizing 
first-aid teams in all the large coal-mining camps where 
teams had not already been established. So much interest 
was manifested in the work that a number of the companies 
held first-aid meets for their employees, and these soon made 
it evident that the time was ripe for a state-wide meet; the 
meeting of May 29 was the direct result. 

As soon as the decision was made to hold a state-wide 
meet a list of 50 possible events was published in the Birm- 
ingham papers and all the would-be contestants were ad- 
vised to begin practice on them. 


TEAMS WORKED ON DIFFERENT PROBLEMS 


From this list of 50 events four programs of five events 
each were prepared on the morning of the meet, and each 
team was given one of the programs to carry out. Program 
number one follows: 

Event 1: lLacerated scalp; top of the head bleeding; one- 
man event. Event 2: Broken left arm below elbow; two- 
man event. Event 3: Man’s left arm and six ribs on the 
right side broken; treat; three-man event. Event 4: Com- 
pound fracture of left leg below the knee; bone sticking out 
on the inside of leg; full-team event. Event 5: Prepare, 
lift and load subject on stretcher (regulation or impro- 
vised), carry to and pass over obstruction to point indicated 
by judge; lower and unload subject. 

The fifth event was the same on all the programs, and 
its performance enlivened the monotony of the meeting con- 
siderably, as some of the contestants so far forgot them- 
selves as to vault over the wooden horse used as an ob- 
struction while others deliberately walked around it after 
carefully passing the patient over. In addition to the four 
mentioned above special programs were prepared for the 
ladies’ and boys’ teams. 


OVER FOU}. HUNDRED PERSONS ENTERED 


Seventy-nine teams were entered for the contest, and of 
these 74 actually reported. Thus there were 370 contestants 
and 74 patients. There were 4 teams of ladies, 3 of Boy 
Scouts, 2 of miner boys, 27 of colored miners and 388 of 
white miners. - 











VIEW OF THE FIELD WITH WHITE TEAMS IN ACTION 


come the property of the team. The medals were donated by 
the American Mine Safety Association and the Alabama 
Safety Association. There were also a large number of prizes 
for single events. 

The rules governing the contest were those printed on 
pages 8 and 9 of the Miners’ Circular 15, United States Bureau 
of Mines, and the list of penalties to be imposed was the 
same as was used at the state-wide meet in Illinois, which 
was published in full on p. 1030 of last week’s issue. 


JUDGES OVERLOOKED ERRORS ESPECIALLY IN MAN- 
NER OF WORKING 
As has been the case with most first-aid meets, the judges 


were deserving of some criticism. They were all physicians, 
and with few exceptions were surgeons, but too many of 
them were not sufficiently familiar with the score cards to 
judge the events properly and as a result some of the 
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teams were handicapped. Some of the judges also seemed to 
be unduly impressed by finished work, while the intention 
was to base the decisions on the work as it progressed. 

The credit for the financial success of the meet belongs to 
E. B. Sutton, local representative of the Bureau of Mines; 
Cc. H. Nesbitt, Chief Mine Inspector; and Frank G. Morris, 
general superintendent of coal mines for the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. 

For the actual staging of the event W. T. Burgess of the 
bureau and R. E. Butler, mining engineer of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., deserve most of the credit. 

The meeting lasted from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and during the 
entire day a large number of spectators were in the grand 
stand. The ladies’ events aroused the most enthusiasm. 


Woodward-Pettebone Meet 


On Saturday, Aug. 14, 1915, the United First-Aid 
Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will conduct its 
third annual first-aid contest at Harveys Lake, Penn. 

These contests were formerly held under the auspices 
of the Woodward and Pettebone United First-Aid Corps, 
but owing to the success of its former contests the 
organization has been extended so as to include the 
whole district, which consists of the following collier- 
ies: Woodward, Pettebone, Avondale, Auchincloss, Bliss, 
ruesdale and Loomis. These collieries employ about 
10,000 persons and have 20 first-aid teams. 

The prizes for adult persons employed in and around 
the mines in this year’s contest are: First prize, $75; 
second prize, $50; third prize, $25. The boys’ events are 
open only to boys employed in and around the mines, the 
first prize being $10 and the second $5. A prize of $10 
will be given to the Boy Scouts’ events, which will be 
open to Boy Scouts only. 

Teams desiring to enter the contests should communi- 
cate with William White, foreman, Woodward mines, 
Kingston, Penn. Lewis Richards, 212 East Green St., 
Nanticoke, Penn., is secretary of the new organization. 


—: 
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Miners Hold Meet im Iowa 


About 1000 persons met at Des Moines, Iowa, on June 
6 for a first-aid meet to determine the championship of 
the state. The miners themselves organized the contest 
and placed the control under W. D. Ryan, of Kansas City, 
United States safety commissioner, who before he en- 
tered the Bureau of Mines was secretary and treasurer of 
the Illinois United Mine Workers’ organization. 

John P. White, president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, opened the program with a short address, 
and he was followed by Governor Clarke, who praised the 
accident-prevention work of the miners. Only 11 teams 
were present, but the movement is most promising. 

In the one-man event, the Colfax team, Noah Barker, cap- 
tain, scored 992, and the Buxton team, Leo James, captain, 
scored 98%. In the two-man event Colfax scored 993, and 
Hocking, John Harwood, captain, scored 98. In the team 
event Hocking scored 993 and Mystic 97. Teams were present 
trom the places mentioned and also from Avery, Buxton (two 
teams), Hiteman, Boone, Chariton and Rathbun. Two teams 
represented Mystic, but only one was in receipt of an award. 

A captain’s prize was awarded to Noah Barker, captain of 
the Colfax team, which made the highest number of points in 
the nine events. The score made was 886 points out of 900. 
The Colfax team received the medals of the American Mine 
Safety Association, 

After the contests the miners organized a branch of the 
American Mine Safety Association, and the following 
officers were elected: W. H. Rodgers, Albia, president; 
Phil Waterman, Albia, vice-president, and Ed. Sweeney 

? J? 
Des Moines, secretary. 
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D.. L. @ W. Dwellings 


Contracts will be let this week for 20 double houses of 
brick to be built for the mine workers at the Loomis col- 
liery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. The 
houses will have modern plumbing and electric lights and 
will be ideally located on the slope of a hill on the Nanti- 
coke side, west of the colliery. 

The group of houses will be on high ground, and 
the slope of the hill will furnish natural drainage to the 
river. Their gabled slate roofs will be most picturesque, 
and they will front on a little park where tall shade trees 
are already growing. 

The interior arrangement of the houses will be similar 
to that of the houses in Concrete City, the now famous 
model village at the Truesdale colliery of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western &.R., each of which contains seven 
rooms, stationary washtubs, a buttery and a dry cellar. 


ea 
Engineering Congress 


An International Engineering Congress is to be held 
at San Francisco, Calif., under the auspices of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers. The first four organizations will 
meet in-annual convention on Sept. 16 and 17; on Sept. 
18 and 19 excursions will be made to points of engineer- 
ing interest by members of the five supporting societies and 
the Congress, and on Sept. 20-25 the Congress itself 
will hold its session. 

The trips on Sept. 18 will include visits to view the 
San Francisco high-pressure fire system, the Potrero gas 
works and electric station “A” of the Pacific Gas & 
Klectric Co. and the Spring Valley water-works proper- 
ties on the east side of San Francisco Bay. Other trips 
will be made on the following day to the Spring Valley 
water-works, storage reservoirs and pumping stations on 
the San Francisco Peninsula and the Delta Lands of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 

Also on Sept. 17 and 18 the Congress will visit the 
Great Western Power Co.’s hydro-electric development on 
the Feather River and the gold dredging at Oroville. 
On the 18th and 19th there will be an excursion also to 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Co.’s hydro-electric develop- 
ment at Lake Spaulding and Drum power house and to 
the gold mines at Grass Valley. On Sept. 17 to 19 a 
trip will be made by some of the members to the oil 
fields at Coalinga. 

Excursion of the N. E. C. D. A. 
to Lansford 


3y F. R. WADLEIGH* 


As guests of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., the 
New England Retail Coal Dealers’ Association had an 
exceedingly profitable and enjoyable trip to the Delaware 
Watergap and Lansford, Penn. 

Leaving New York on the afternoon of June 8, in a spe- 
cial train of seven Lackawanna cars, the party, about 280 





*Consulting engineer, 426 Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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in number, arrived at the Watergap in time for an elab- 
orate dinner, one of the most enjoyable features of the 
trip. In the morning the party was taken directly to the 
No. 14 breaker of the Lehigh Coal & Navagation Co. 
This is a model of its kind, both in general appearance 
and mechanism, and the various processes involved 
in the preparation of the coal for market were viewed 
with interest. It seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that the product of this colliery was a superior article 
in every way. 

From this colliery, the party was next taken to Lans- 
ford, where the boulet plant was shown in operation. This 
was an entirely new feature to most of the members, 
few of whom had ever seen anything of the kind. In 
view of the increasing output and use of boulets, or 
briquettes as they are generally called, the experiments 
now being made here in the use of a new binder are most 
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interesting. The plant had been in operation for two or 
three years using coal-tar pitch as a binder. While this 
made a satisfactory product so far as structure is con- 
cerned, it was unsatisfactory in that it did not eliminate 
smoke. The binder now being used is crude oil, about 5 
per cent. of which is thoroughly mixed with the coal as 
the latter is pulverized. The resulting product is water- 
proof, stands handling and burns without smoke. 

After inspection of the boulet plant, the visitors were 
taken to the clubhouse of the coal company, where an ex- 
cellent luncheon was provided, after which the party left 
for New York. 

Occasions of this kind are sure to be mutually valuable 
to those concerned and of benefit ultimately to the con- 
sumer of coal. The officials of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. and of the association are to be congratulated 
on the efficient manner in which the trip was conducted. 
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Co-operation in Coal Industry 


Letter No. 3—When reading the foreword entitled 
“Commissary Buying,” Coat Agr, May 22, p. 879, I 
was reminded of an unconscionable practice of certain 
concerns in our section of the country that are selling 
coal at cost and sometimes even at a loss merely because 
they are obtaining large profits by asking extortionate 
prices in their commissary departments. To such an 
extent have these practices been carried that the com- 
missaries have been styled by some of the men as “Rob- 
bissaries.” 

The effect on the selling price of coal is similar to 
that referred to in the reply to an inquiry that appeared 
in Coat Agr, Apr. 10, p. 653, under the title “Cost of 
Producing Coal in Iowa.” It was stated there that 
“Correspondence with many coal operators on this 
point (cost of coal production) brought the statement 
that, while there was a loss in their coal-mining busi- 
ness proper, this was more than counterbalanced by the 
profits from selling merchandise and renting houses.” 

As a protest against such practices, I desire to submit 
the following comments and to urge what has already 
been argued ably in Coat AcE by Carl Scholz, May 1, 
p. 777; namely, more codperation on the part of coal 
operators. I recall an instance of a coal company that 
for several years accepted a railroad contract that netted 
only the cost of production, which they were enabled 
to do because of the large profits realized in the com- 
missary department by selling supplies to the miners 
who worked in their mines. Another concern had a 
large rent-roll, in addition to big returns from the com- 
missary department resulting from extortionate prices 
asked for goods sold to employees, which enabled them 
also to market their coal at the simple cost of produc- 
tion. 

A brief reference to the principles involved in these 
methods of conducting a coal business will show clearly 
that they are unsound and unjustifiable by the recog- 
nized rules of business. For example, one of the cor- 
porations referred to above, in the development of its 
business, made a large investment in coal land adjoining 
its property, for which it was obliged to pay what might 
be considered a fabulous price. In addition to that it 
spent a considerable sum in the installation of a large 
plant equipped with the latest machinery. In so doing 
it incurred the risk of losing the entire investment, 
because it adopted no measures of protection against 
unforeseen accidents or losses. It established no re- 
serve fund of any kind, paid no royalty to itself for 
the coal extracted—in other words, set aside no sink- 
ing fund—and charged off nothing for depreciation and 
interest. 

To illustrate this condition, suppose one invested in 
bank stock. What would he think if the cashier or 


management said to the tenants of the bank’s office 
building, “We will only charge you sufficient rental to 
pay taxes on the building, since we derive an income 
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from the interest on our loans?” Or suppose the bank 
loaned money for nothing, because the office building 
was earning a good rental; or suppose the money was 
loaned without security, thereby incurring the risk of 
losing the entire amount. Would any sane business 
man want to purchase stock in that bank? 

It is clear that it is time for the coal industry to 
get down to a solid basis for conducting its coal opera- 
tions and to adopt an equitable system of merchandising 
and of renting houses to employees. Each of these de- 
partments of business should be conducted on a safe and 
independent basis, as anything else is ruinous to the 
coal industry. When this is done, and every operation 
is earning a reasonable profit, coal mining securities 
will become gilt-edged instead of “guilt-edged.” 

GENERAL MANAGER. 

——,, Ky. 

Labor in Mining 

Letter No. 5—No little temerity is required to an- 
swer the question of Mr. Le Baron, Coat AcE, May 22, 
p. 896, asking a reason for the necessity of strikes in 
the coal industry. While I may run some risk in at- 
tempting to comment on the conditions that suggested 
this question, I cannot refrain from expressing the 
thoughts that come to me in this connection. 

I am inclined to doubt that this question is asked 
because the inquirer has no positive convictions in ref- 
erence to the subject on which he desires to be in- 
formed. I believe that he, like many others, has asked 
the question for the purpose of inviting its discussion 
by men acquainted with practical conditions affecting 
the coal industry. 

As a first statement I want to say that, in my opin- 
ion, strikes are not necessary. I realize, however, that 
a statement of this kind requires some qualification. 
To my mind, a strike expresses a stupidity that is not 
confined to any one side of the controversy. It should 
be plainly manifest to the thoughtful mind that a strike, 
from any cause, is expressive of a condition bordering 
on chaos. 

How can we claim that our civilization is progressive 
and that we are attaining—both employers and em- 
ployed—to higher ideals and standards when it is pos- 
sible to exchange at a moment harmonious working 
conditions for those of chaos and idleness? Organiza- 
tion, either of capital or labor, fails of its true object 
when a clash of conditions affecting the interests of the 
parties to the controversy causes them to show their 
teeth and fight like cats and dogs or, even worse, leads 
them to have recourse to deadly weapons to settle a dis- 
pute. 

Political economists claim that strikes are the result 
of a class war; that the interests of employer and em- 
ployed are antagonistic to one another, and a strike is the 
natural manifestation of such existing antagonism. We 
claim to be civilized, but what we need today is peace, 
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not war. We must set up the standard that strikes are 
unnecessary and can be entirely eliminated by cultivating 
a proper feeling of regard and consideration for each 
other. While some may argue that, if the principle of 
collective bargaining fails, a strike is necessary to en- 
force one’s demands, it should be remembered that there 
are other ways of obtaining concessions than by striking. 
There should be no difficulty in adjusting reasonable de- 
mands when the parties are willing to recognize each 
other’s rights. 

I recall an incident that occurred some years ago while 
I was a member of the Miners’ Union. The members 
of the local union made an unreasonable demand and, 
against the wishes and orders of their executive officers, 
voted to strike. The result was what might have been 
expected, and the men were compelled to return to work 
under worse conditions than before. They not only 
failed to realize any benefit, but sacrificed the confidence 
and esteem of their employers. I want to suggest that 
the remedy for such a state of affairs is to be found in 
arbitration. 

A few years ago New South Wales was a hot-bed for 
strikes. They occurred so frequently that miners who 
emigrated from Europe came to America rather than 
start work in that country. Time has largely eradicated 
the strike evil in that section, and strikes are fast becom- 
ing a thing of the past. This was accomplished by means 
of courts of arbitration, and as a result no strikes occur 
from any insignificant cause. Both employers and em- 
ployed have discovered a better way, and chaos has been 
succeeded by a tribunal of common sense, which tribunal 
is composed of miners, operators and others whose in- 
terests are neutral. 

Under these conditions, brains and intelligence have 
accomplished more than could possibly be obtained 
through a strike. Permit me to suggest that if we emu- 
late this example, turmoil in the coal industry in this 
country will soon be a thing of the past. We might well 
heed the old Bible injunction that carried conviction to 
the heart of the questioner when his own answer brought 
the solemn rejoinder, “Go thou and do likewise.” We 
can often admire in another what we fail to adopt as 
our own standard of action. Strike is a habit as illog- 
ical as the drink habit. 

WILLIAM CROOKS. 


Ensley, Ala. 





Letter No. 6—Mr. Le Baron’s question asking why 
strikes are necessary in the coal industry, Coan Agzg, 
May 22, p. 896, is liable to bring forth a number of 
interesting letters in response. The strike problem is 
one of such tremendous importance and so far-reaching 
in its effects that it seems absurd to think that any 
one person could find a solution. Yet if one can but 
suggest something that will prove beneficial to a single 
phase of this vexed problem, some good will be done. 

In the early days of mining when larger profits were 
realized by coal operators it was easy for the mine 
worker to think that his wages were not commensurate 
with the profits earned by the company that employed 
him. His hours were long and the major portion of 
his wages were absorbed by necessary purchases in the 
company store. These and other objectionable features, 
however, can hardly be considered as correctly revealing 
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the underlying causes of strikes by organized labor at 
the present time. 

There is apparently a break in the clouds, and it is 
possible that the miners are at last realizing that the 


goose that laid the golden egg is about to expire. The 
Ohio mine strike of 1314 months illustrates forcibly 
the futility of attempting to extract unreasonable de- 
mands from corporations. The fact that corporations 
are often wealthy—and there are, at times, indications 
that they are disorganized—offers no particular advan- 
tage or hope of success for strikers. 

Although the demands by Ohio miners for 47%c. per 
ton for run-of-mine coal were granted »y the operators, 
it was a defeat for the miners, who were obliged to 
relinquish many privileges in addition to the loss of 
work for more than a year. The outlook indicates that 
weeks or even months may elapse before it will be pos- 
sible for operators in the No. 8 seam to recover the 
volume of business that was theirs previous to the 
strike. This means irregular work and loss of income 
for the miner for some time to come. The question is 
also raised in regard to what effect the run-of-mine sys- 
tem will have on the marketing of the coal from the 
No. 8 seam. 

The high cost of living certainly presents a difficult 
problem for the miner, who is dependent on his daily 
work. But the solution is not to be found in attempt- 
ing to gain further concessions from the operators. 
There must be unity of action, codperation and the 
forgetting of differences, which I admit is a difficult 
matter, but is nevertheless necessary for the general 
good of the coal industry and the personal welfare of 
mine workers. 

In referring to “a break in the clouds,” I had in 
mind the action of the miners’ organization in using 
its influence with the Ohio legislature to secure an in- 
vestigation of the alleged discrimination in freight 
rates, which operated directly against the interests of 
Ohio miners. Although this move may have been ac- 
tuated by selfish motives it must be admitted that it 
had an important bearing on the settlement of the differ- 
ences existing between operators and miners. In other 
words, it was an act of codperation working for the 
common interests of both parties and is to be com- 
mended. 

No doubt Mr. Le Baron is mostly concerned in the 
effect this incessant turmoil may have on the future of 
the coal industry. For a long time I have thought this 
question should be carefully considered and discussed, 
in the hope that suggestions might be made that would 
mark a red-letter day for the industry of coal mining. 

In looking for possible remedies, it is necessary to 
study the causes that led to the present conditions. 
Chief among these is the unrestricted and ruinous com- 
petition in the selling of coal. This has already been 
discussed in Coat AGE; and, as has been suggested, the 
remedy is a closer affiliation in the selling end of the 
coal industry. This, however, has been found to be 
opposed by the anti-trust-law bugaboo. I would ask, 
Could not a commission be appointed with power to 
regulate and allow certain combinations that appear 
necessary for industrial harmony and success? This is 
particularly necessary in the coal industry. The work 
should be under Government supervision to prevent any 
combination in restraint of trade. 
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Another cause is freight-rate discrimination, which 
at present is receiving careful consideration and will 
no doubt be improved rapidly, with justice to the rail- 
roads and all shippers of coal. I will only mention 
one other cause of the strike turmoil. This is the 
natural spirit of antagonism between capital and labor. 
The only remedy for this is the ability to put one’s 
self in the other fellow’s place—Capital to understand 
that Labor must have living wages and conditions, and 
Labor to understand that there are limitations in the 
conduct of all business beyond which Capital cannot 
venture without certain destruction that will carry La- 
bor with it in its downfall. The remedy for this con- 
dition is well understood to be impartial arbitration 
and the cultivation of the get-together spirit. 

C. P. Suockxtey, Sup’t, 
Oklahoma Consolidated Coal Co. 
Henryetta, Okla. 
& 
Reducing Ventilation When 
Firing 

I know this subject was discussed in the columns of 
Coat AGE quite thoroughly some time ago, without, 
however, accomplishing the results that might be de- 
sired. It would naturally be expected that the discus- 
sion of a matter that plays so important a part in the 
prevention of mine explosions would have been given 
some attention by the Federal Bureau of Mines and 
that the suggestions made by so many practical min- 
ing men would have been investigated. 

It will be remembered by the readers of CoaL AGE 
that C. W. Waterman, general superintendent of the 
dleming Coal Co., Pittsburg, Kan., two years ago ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the Bureau of Mines 
to visit the mines of the company and make the nec- 
essary investigation called for by this question. 

Again, I met some of the employees of the Bureau 
of Mines during the past winter and tried to prevail 
on them to visit the mines and investigate the condi- 
tions prevailing in them in respect to ventilation, gas 
and dust. This, however, was without avail. I feel 
that if the bureau will not take the matter up and in- 
vestigate, it should retract its statement that the still- 
air theory is wrong in reference to the prevention of 
mine explosions. My claim is that the sealing of the 
upeast shaft of a mine and the stoppage of all circula- 
tion of air in the mine airways and workings success- 
fully prevent the development of an explosion in the 
mine under the most aggravating conditions. 

According to the report of the discussion of this 
subject by the mine inspectors at their annual meeting 
at Birmingham, Ala., June, 1913, as published in Coa 
Aar, Vol. 5, p. 125, Mr. Paul, mining engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, seems to question my veracity in re- 
spect to the statement I made, Coat Aag, Vol. 3, p. 25, 
that “I found in the center of a main south entry a 
small tunnel (of air) formed by the rush of air through 
the gas-filled mine.” Mr. Paul is quoted as saying, 
“In all my experience in mine explosions I have never 
found a column of pure air so located, or air in the center 
of an entry which varied from the air against the roof 
or on the bottom.” I would like to ask Mr. Paul a ques- 
tion: Suppose an entry open at both ends is filled with 
afterdamp and a current of air is forced into this en- 
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try under pressure, will not the air current force a pas- 
sage for itself through the center of the entry along the 
line of least resistance rather than travel along the roof, 
floor or sides of the passageway ? 

Mr. Verner in commenting on this point, Coat Agz, 
Vol. 5, p. 218, remarks that his experience has been 
similar to mine. Permit me to say that I have en- 
tered mines on 14 different occasions inside of 30 min. 
after explosions have occurred, and in every instance I 
have found that natural ventilation has set in, regardless 
of whether the fan was still working. The experience 
that Mr. Paul questions occurred immediately following 
the explosion in mine No. 15 of the Western Coal & 
Mining Co., Dec. 21, 1907. I was the mine foreman 
at the time. I have given a full account of this ex- 
perience in Coat Aaz, Vol. 3, p. 24, which need not be 
repeated here. 

In closing, permit me to say that during the past 
two years some of our coal companies have installed 
sprinkling and humidifying systems in their mines and 
have refused to seal up the upcast shaft, with the re- 
sult that explosions have occurred in nearly all of these 
mines, with the loss of many lives. They subsequently 
sealed the mines and abandoned their sprinkling and 
humidifying operations, with better results. Our own 
mines have been sealed in this manner for over 18 
months, and we have had no trouble. The mines gen- 
erate much gas, over 7 per cent. of the working places 
being marked up each day by the firebosses. There 
is also plenty of coal dust, and each night over a ton 
and a half of blasting powder is exploded within two 
hours’ time. In this practice we have never had any 
trouble. I desire again to invite Mr. Paul, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, to visit our mines and allow me to 
prove to him that the still-air theory is correct. 

ALEXANDER MCALISTER. 

Girard, Kan. 

- 
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Dry Air for RocK Drills 


Referring to the article entitled “Driving Rock Tun- 
nels in a Utah Mine,” Coat Aas, Feb. 13, p. 278, I 
desire to offer a few comments on the reference there made 
to the avoidance of the freezing-up trouble when using 
compressed air. 

The installation described in this article offers an ex- 
cellent illustration of the correct solution of the trouble 
arising from freezing due to the humidity of the air com- 
pressed. The conclusions of the writer, however, appear 
to be based on a misunderstanding of conditions that is 
altogether too prevalent in the employment of compressed 
air for power purposes. It is freely admitted that the 
facts as stated are correct in every detail, but the good 
results obtained and the absence of any trouble from freez- 
ing are not due to the location of the compressor outside 
of the mine. These two facts bear no relation to each 
other as cause and effect. 

The records of installations show that there are hun- 
dreds of compressors located outside of mines and tun- 
nels, while the same trouble from freezing of the air is ex- 
perienced at the working face where the power is used. 
The statement was made in the article to which I have 
referred that “The compressors were placed outside the 
mine mainly to insure getting dry air, as the atmosphere 
inside the mine contained a large amount of moisture.” 
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It is well to remember that there is no such thing as dry 
atmospheric or free air. The expression “dry air” is only 
relative. According to the U. 8S. Weather Bureau, the 
average humidity of the air at various places is as follows: 
Galveston, 85 per cent.; New York City, 73 per cent. ; 
Salt Lake City, 53 per cent.; ete. 

As is well known, the moisture of the air is a perfectly 
transparent and invisible vapor, until the humidity reaches 
100 per cent. or the point of saturation is attained, when 
the moisture begins to condense and separates from the 
air as water, which may appear as a fog or mist. This 
condensed vapor, however, accumulates on the walls of 
the pipe and trickles down, forming a stream that drains 
along the pipe line, following the air to the point of ex- 
haust where it is frozen owing to the cold produced by 
the expansion of the exhaust air, which absorbs the heat 
from all around. 

The point of saturation of the air, or the “dew point,” 
varies with the pressure and the temperature of the air. 
For example, assume the air entering a compressor con- 
tains a certain weight of moisture per cubic foot of air. 
When this air is compressed to two, three or four atmos- 
pheres, its volume is reduced one-half, one-third or one- 
fourth of the original volume, and since the weight of 
moisture remains unchanged, the degree of humidity is 
increased in proportion to the number of atmospheres to 
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which the air is compressed, provided the temperature 
remains constant. 
This, however, is not the case, since the compression 


of the air causes a rapid rise of temperature. Practical- 
ly, each rise of 20 or 25 deg. F. doubles the capacity of 
the air for holding moisture and decreases its relative 
humidity at the same rate. As a result, the air leaving 
the cylinder of the compressor is comparatively dry air, 
although carrying the same weight of moisture as when 
it entered the compressor. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is clear that, owing to 
the high temperature and low humidity of the air, little 
water will collect in the receiver when this is placed near 
the compressor. On the other hand, the temperature of 
the air after flowing through a long pipe line is greatly 
decreased, and as a result the air becomes completely satu- 
rated before reaching the working face. It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is a great advantage to be gained by 
placing a receiver at the end of a pipe line or where the 
power is used, so as to allow the water to collect at that 
point and be drawn off without being forced into the air 
cylinders of the tools. In the present case the air was 
carried through a 4-in. pipe line 3725 ft. long, which in- 
sured its thorough cooling and gave favorable results. 

FraNk RICHARDS. 

New York City. 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Composition of Gases—Gas, like other material substances, 
is composed of the elements of matter. A simple or element- 
ary gas is composed wholly of one kind of matter; as hydro- 
gen (H), oxygen (QO), nitrogen (N), etc. 

Many gases, like many solids and liquids, are compound. 
The molecule of such a gas is formed by the chemical union 
of two or more atoms of different elements; as methane 
(CH,), carbon monoxide (CO), carbon dioxide (COz), ete. 

gaseous mixture is a mechanical mixture of different 
gases, simple or compound. These gases are mixed together 
in any proportion, but are not chemically united. 

Firedamp is a mechanical mixture of a combustible gas 
or gases with air in such proportions as to render the mix- 
ture inflammable or explosive. The term, however, is gener- 
ally understood to mean an inflammable or explosive mixture 
of methane (CH,) and air. In English and: other foreign text- 
books the term “firedamp” is improperly applied to any mix- 
ture of explosive gas and air, without regard to whether the 
proportions are within the inflammable or explosive limits of 
the gas. Such a mixture will not inflame or explode and is 
not, properly speaking, a firedamp mixture, 

Percentage Composition of Gases—By the “percentage 
composition” of a compound gas is generally meant the per- 
centage, by weight, of each element composing the gas. This 
is calculated from the ratio of the relative weight of each 
constituent element to the molecular weight of the gas. 

For example, a molecule of methane (CH,) contains one 
atom of carbon and four atoms of hydrogen. Then, since the 
atomic weight of carbon is 12 and that of hydrogen 1, the 
molecular weight of methane is 12 + (4 X 1) = 16, and the 
percentage composition of this gas is calculated as follows: 


Carbon (C); atomic weight, 12; relative weight........... 
Hydrogen (H,); atomic weight, 1; relative weight, 4X1 = 4 
Molecular welelt Of S4i8i...cc cc cent snveewens 16 


The percentage of each constituent element is then: 
Carbon, 12/16 (100) = 75 per cent. 
Hydrogen, 4/16 (100) = 25 per cent. 


100 per cent. 

In like manner, a molecule of carbon dioxide (CO.) con- 
tains one atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen. The 
atomic weight of carbon being 12 and that of oxygen 16, the 
molecular weight of carbon dioxide is 12+ (2 X 16) = 44 and 
the percentage composition of the gas is found as follows: 


Carbon (C); atomic weight, 12; relative weight.......... 12 
Oxygen (Os); atomic weight, 16; relative weight, 2X16—= 32 
Molecular weight Of S282. icc ccuscccane coe 4 


The percentage composition is then: 
Carbon, 12/44 (100) = 27.27 per cent. 
Oxygen, 32/44 (100) = 72.73 per cent. 


100.00 per cent. 
The term “percentage composition” when applied to a 
gaseous mixture refers to the percentage by volume of the 
several gases forming the mixture. 
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Composition of Air—Normal air is composed chiefly of 
oxygen and nitrogen, which are invariably mixed in the fol- 
lowing proportions expressed as percentage by volume and 
by weight of each of these gases: 


TABLE SHOWING COMPOSITION OF NORMAL AIR 


By Volume By Weight 








COV REGW So ckcnecwonee as 20.9 per cent. 23.0 per cent. 
NECTOSOR, 6 6 ccscc cece 79.1 per cent. 77.0 per cent. 
100.0 100.0 


Air also contains 0.04 per cent. of carbon dioxide (COs), 
together with smaller amounts of argon, ammonia and water 
vapor. Atmospheric air, it may be said, is never absolutely 
dry or free of moisture. The term “dry air” in respect to the 
atmosphere is only a relative expression, meaning that such 
air is comparatively dry. 

Weight of Dry Air—The weight of dry air, per unit volume, 
varies directly with the pressure it supports, and inversely 
as its absolute temperature. There are two formulas for 
finding the weight of 1 cu.ft. of air, one being expressed in 
terms of the barometer (B), in inches, and the other in terms 
of the pressure (p) in pounds per square inch. 


1.3273 B 
By the baromete;, w= 0 +t 
an i ae ie a 
By the pressure, w 0.37 G00 +H 
Moisture in Air—This subject is fully treated under 


“Hygrometry,” and it is sufficient here to say that the water 
absorbed or held by the air is an invisible vapor that resem- 
bles a gas in its behavior, until a sufficient amount is present 
to fully saturate the space it occupies. This point of satura- 
tion is called the “dew point,” because at such point the vapor 
begins to condense and appears as a mist or cloud. The con- 
densation is more rapid in contact with a cold surface. 


Normal Air—The term “normal air’ in respect to its com- 
position refers to air containing a normal percentage of 
oxygen (20.9 per cent.) as given above. When the percentage 
of oxygen present is less than normal the air is said to be 
“depleted” of its oxygen. This frequently occurs in poorly 
ventilated places in mines. The depletion of oxvgen is the 
result of the various forms of combustion or oxidation that 
are constantly taking place in mines, and very !urgely, also, 
to the absorption of oxygen from the air by the coal. 

Mine Air—Except when diluted with other gases, the air 
in a well-ventilated mine never shows any appreciable deple- 
tion of its oxygen content. Even in poorly ventilated places 
it is exceptional to find less than 20 per cent. of oxygen, ex- 
cept where other gases are being generated in considerable 
volume whereby the air is diluted and the percentage of 
oxygen correspondingly diminished. This fact has been weli 
established by innumerable tests of mine air made at different 
mines and under varying conditions of ventilation. 
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Value of Coal Analyses 


I want to ask, What is the use of keeping men busily 
employed all over the country determining the heat 
value of coal? In my opinion, such work is a pure loss 
of time and energy. 

I freely admit that it is well for the purchaser of coal 
to know its heat value; but when this is obtained, I can 
see no use in continuing to make similar tests, day after 
day, of coal delivered from the same mine and operating 
on the same contract. These tests show approximately 
the same value, and their constant repetition adds to the 
operating expense and increases the cost of production. 

It is readily seen that this is no small item when one 
reflects that the accurate apparatus employed requires 
an investment of approximately $2500 at the start, 
to say nothing of the cost of maintenance and the 
material used, together with the additional office ex- 
pense and salaries. It is a common thing to hear com- 
plaints made in relation to the increasing cost of testing 
coal offered on the market, and these complaints are fully 
justified. This cost oftentimes more than counterbalances 
the saving effected thereby in the purchase of coal having 
the highest heat value. 

In my opinion the solution of the problem is to be 
found in leaving the determination of the heat value of 
the coal to the mine operator. Mine operators are not 
always the band of crooks so often claimed. I believe 
them to be as honest as the average manufacturer. 

Under the present system, I cannot blame coal opera- 
tors for foisting a poor quality of coal upon the buyer 
whose slogan is generally, “I?ll dare you to sell me poor 
coal—you can’t do it.” Facing such an imputation of 
dishonesty, it is not strange that the quality of the coal 
delivered frequently falls short of the standard required. 
Would it not be better to use coal experts in a more use- 
ful way. For example, employ them to show how fuel 
can be saved by securing greater efficiency in power plants 
and a more complete combustion of the coal. 

N. G. Nzar. 

New York City. 

[We hope to have this question fully discussed in the 
next issue of Coat AGE, by one whose practical knowledge 
and experience make his remarks of value to shippers and 
buyers of coal.—EbITor. | 

8 
Mine Ventilation Problem 


Wiil you kindly answer the following question in 
regard to the effect produced by enlarging the sectional 
area of an airway in a mine. In this case, the entire 
length of the air course including the return remains un- 
changed. The original cross-section of the airway is 


4x9 ft., making 36 sq.ft. of sectional area. 

In order to obtain a greater volume of air in circula- 
tion, it was proposed to increase this area to 45 sq.ft. 
by taking down 12 in. of roof slate, thus making the 
sectional area of the enlarged airway 5x9 ft. This work 


was started from the intake and carried forward to with- 
in a short distance of the return end of the air course. 
Kindly show by calculation what effect this will have 
on the circulation of the air, assuming the power on the 
air remains unchanged. 
MicHAEL Losuono. 
Hooversville, Penn. 





In order to answer this question, it is necessary to 
assume a certain definite length of air course, say 5000 ft. 
including the return. Assume, also, that the sectional 
area of the airway was enlarged, as stated, for a distance 
of 4500 ft., or to within 500 ft. of the discharge. 

Since the power is the same in each case, it is necessary 

to first find the power potential of the original air course 
and that of each of the two sections of the airway after 
the work of enlarging the area was stopped. Calling 
the original airway and the two sections of the enlarged 
airway A, B and C respectively, the sectional areas and 
perimeters in each case are as follows: 
A, ao=z4X 9 = 6M aqit.; o = (4 + 9) = 26 ft. 
B, a=&5 X 9 = 46 egft.; o = 3(65 + 9) = 96 ft. 
C, (same as A} 

The relative power potentials are then 





a 36 
A, XY = a a, 0.711 
“ ¥To  ¥5000 x 26 
45 
V 4500 X 28 
36 
o. , See. 1.531 
F ¥ 500 X 26 


In comparing the circulation of air before and after 
the work of enlargement is done, the ratio of the in- 
creased circulation to the original volume of air passing 
is given by the following formula: 

Qo _ Ab Xe 
Q: Xa Vv X58 + Xe 
Then, substituting the given values in this formula, 


jf 
e 0.898 X 1.531 on 


Q: 0.711 ¥ 0.898 + 1.5318 

That is to say, the increased circulation is 1.188 times 
the original volume of air. In other words, the increase 
of volume in this case is 18.8 per cent. of the original 
quantity. 

Had the work of enlarging the airway been carried the 
entire distance, the circulation for the same power on 
the air would have been increased 22 per cent., as shown 
by the following simple calculation : 

Qs Re _ 5 3p O08 — 
C72 "es 3g = ¥ 0.928 = 1.22 

Comparing this result with the previous one shows 
that a larger percentage of benefit is derived in the later 
stages of the work. This question, although difficult of 
solution, has a practical bearing on mine ventilation and 
illustrates the value of the potential method. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
. (Answered by Request) 


Ques.—What must be the sectional area of a square 
airway that is required to pass 50,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min. under a water gage of 1 in., the length of the airway, 
including the return, being 1 mi.? 

Ans.—Let d equal one side of the square airway. Then, 
since 1 mi. equals 5280 ft., and 1 in. of water gage cor- 
responds to a pressure of 5.2 lb. per sq.ft., and using the 
coefficient of friction, s = 0.00000001, the side of the air- 
way required in this case is 
0.00000001 * 5280 xX 4 X 50,000? 

5.2 

The sectional area of this airway is, then, 10 X 10 
= 100 sq.ft. 

Ques.—At a certain mine there is installed a ventilat- 
ing fan operated by an electric motor. The fan is pro- 
ducing 300,000 cu.ft. of air per min. against a water gage 
of 4.2 in. The wattmeter registers 145 kw. for each 
of the two motors operating the fan or a total of 290 
kw. in the fanhouse. At the power plant, 1 mi. from the 
house, the meter registers 330 kw. What is the me- 
chanical efficiency of the fan, 1 hp. being equal to 0.746 
kilowatt ? 

Ans.—The power on the air, in this case, is 


300,000 X 5.2 XK 4.2 
33,000 

The efficiency of the ventilator is equal to the ratio of 
the power on the air to the power delivered to the fan 
shaft, which may be assumed to be 90 per cent. of the 
power delivered to the motors, or (0.90 K 290) + 0.746 
= say 350 hp. The efficiency of the ventilator is, then, 
198.5 & 100 + 350 = 56.7 per cent. 

Ques.—What percentage of firedamp when mixed with 
air is necessary (a) to show a faint cap; (b) to readily 
explode; (c) to be at its most explosive point? 

Ans.—Assume that the firedamp is a simple mixture 
of marsh gas and air, and that no dust is present. 

(a) When using an unbonneted Davy lamp burning 
sperm or cottonseed oil, the first faint cap should be ob- 
served when the proportion of gas is from 2 to 214 per 
cent. of the mixture, depending on the ability of the ob- 
server to detect the cap. 

(b) The lower explosive limit of the mixture, under 
the assumed conditions, will occur when there is 7.14 per 
cent. of gas present. 

(c) The firedamp mixture reaches its maximum ex- 
plosive point when the gas forms 9.46 per cent. of the 
mixture. 

Ques.—What are the necessary supplies that should 
always be on hand at a mine, for the safe working of the 
same, and what is your duty in the case when your sup- 
plies are not on hand when needed ? 

Ans.—Besides the usual supplies of timber, tracking, 
brattice boards and cloth, hardware, tools, powder, oil, 





= say 10 ft. 





d = 


H= = 198.5 hp. 








hay, etc., there should be kept on hand a complete “first- 
aid” outfit, including two or more sets of breathing ap- 
paratus, a pulmotor, oxygen tanks filled with this gas and 
an adequate supply of safety lamps of approved pattern. 
The mine equipment should also include a suitable con- 
veyance to be used as an ambulance and two or more 
stretchers, blankets and waterproof coverings. In case 
any of these supplies have run out, it is the mine fore- 
man’s duty to at once notify the superintendent or order 
himself what is required. 

Ques.—Explain fully the different methods of mine 
ventilation. Describe the continuous and split systems 
of ventilation. Which do you prefer and what are its 
advantages and disadvantages ? 

Ans.—The two general systems of ventilation employed 
in mining are the exhaust and the blower systems. In 
the exhaust system of ventilation, some means are em- 
ployed to create a depression in the main-return airway, 
so that the pressure at that point is below that of the at- 
mosphere. The excess of the atmospheric pressure at the 
intake opening of the mine then forces the outside air into 
and through the mine. In this system the mine is ven- 
tilated under a pressure below that of the outside atmos- 
phere. 

In the blowing system of ventilation some means are 
adopted to create a pressure in the main-intake airway 
greater than that of the outside atmosphere. This excess 
of pressure in the intake forces the entering air through 
the mine airways. 

Furnace ventilation belongs to the exhaust system, while 
fan ventilation may be either by the exhaust or the blow- 
ing system, according to the arrangement of the fan and 
its connection with the mine. 

A continuous air current is one that passes through the 
mine from the intake to the discharge opening, in a single 
undivided current. In splitting, the air current is di- 
vided at one or more points in its passage through the 
mine, which is thus separated into two or more ven- 
tilation districts, each having its own air split or cur- 
rent. The split system is much to be preferred, as it pro- 
vides better air at the working face and a larger quantity 
of air is circulated by the same power, while the velocity 
of the air in the workings is such as to cause no annoy- 
ance or danger. Also, the gases generated in one section 
of the mine are conducted immediately into the main- 
return airway, without passing into other sections. These 
are the principal advantages of the split system of ven- 
tilation. The system has no disadvantages except, it may 
be, the necessity of providing air crossings at the mouths 
of the several splits. 

Ques.—If it is necessary to double the quantity of air 
passing in a mine, how much should the pressure and 
power be increased, assuming mine conditions are un- 
changed ? 

Ans.—To double the quantity of air passing in a mine 
will require four times the pressure and eight times the 
power on the air, under the assumed conditions. 
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Washington, D.C. 


Probably the most significant event of the past few weeks 
in a business way is considered here to have been the hear- 
ings conducted by the Federal Trade Commission in Boston 
and New York. The completion of the sessions for the time 
being has given observers opportunity to take some account 
of stock and make up their minds in which direction the 
work of the Commission is pointing. What is thus indi- 
eated is likely to be of much importance not only during the 
next few months but also as determining the direction of 
events after the opening of the next session of Congress when 
the question as to whether more legislation on the trust issue 
either in its domestic or foreign aspects or both is taken up 
for decision. 

While the hearings in question have dealt largely with 
matters of chief interest to producers of manufactured goods, 
specialties of various kinds, and the like, much of the testi- 
mony has also had an important bearing upon the develop- 
ment of export trade in staple articles in bulk such as coal, 
metals and similar commodities. Of particular interest in this 
connection, to the coal industry, was the showing made as to 
the advantage of foreign trade. This is seen mainly in the 
fact that foreign trade permits stability in production, fluctu- 
ations of domestic and foreign demand frequently or usually 
offsetting one another. 

In order to get the organization needed for the efficient 
and economical organization of foreign trade it was urged 
that some form of coéperation or combination in such trade 
should be allowed to exporters, certainly to the smaller con- 
cerns. The problem usually met when such suggestions are 
made—that the line between large and small cannot easily be 
drawn in a satisfactory manner—presented itself, but there 
was noconsensus of views on the subject. Some of the larger 
concerns, moreover, directly testified that they themselves 
felt comparatively little interest in the situation as they 
would in any event feel compelled to maintain their own 
selling organization. 

There was a particularly strong demand for a clearer in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the anti-trust laws, especially 
in their application to export trade in order that shippers 
may know exactly what is permitted in carrying on business 
and that doubt with regard to given methods may be elim- 
inated. 

There was also the usual criticism of existing transporta- 
tion means, complaint being particularly expressed with re- 
gard to the service between the United States and South 
American ports. There was, however, difference of opinion 
regarding the proper methods to be employed for improving 
the situation. 

Closer Relations with South America Sought 


The outcome of the Pan-American financial conference 
seems likely to be the holding of regular conferences of the 
same sort either in Washington or at some point in South 
America or both. Annual conferences are spoken of, though 
definite plans for them are still to be developed. It is pro- 
posed that a session of the “International High Commission” 
recommended by the conference be held at the beginning of 
November next, probably in Buenos Aires. 

At this session it is proposed to have discussion of ques- 
tions of uniform legislation for the several countries result- 
ing presumably in the recommending of measures to the 
various legislative bodies that would have to act upon them. 
Among other matters interesting to exporters which are like- 
ly to have attention in this connection is the shipping prob- 
lem, it having been resolved by the recent Conference in 
Washington that better vessel facilities are necessary and 
that effort should be made at the earliest possible moment 
for the provision of such improved facilities in order to se- 
cure better opportunities for sale or products and more as- 
sured delivery as well as better financial relations between 
North and South America. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Olyphant—Five years ago James H. Rolles, who has spent 
his entire life in work around mites in the vicinity of Scran- 
ton, became convinced that the coal measures extended up the 
side of the mountain west of Olyphant. He secured a lease 
of an old mine opening and the right to take out what coal 


remained. While mining in the old workings he prospected 
the surrounding land. Early this year bore holes revealed 
two veins of coal, one 5 ft. thick and the other about three, 
Assuring himself that the coal extended over the entire 
tract, he acquired a lease, and proposes to begin mining. 


Delaware Watergap—aA large party of New England coal 
dealers was here several days recently on a sight-seeing tour 
as the guests of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. Later 
the party went to the Panther Creek Valley to view the ex- 
tensive coal fields of the above company, together with the 
enormous new power plant at Hauto. 


Mauch Chunk—Quite a number of cars of coal are being 
taken daily from the waters of the Lehigh River in the 
dams here and at Parryville, Lehigh Gap and Treichler. Each 
summer the dredging of coal furnishes lucrative occupation 
for a number of men in this and other Lehigh Valley towns, 


Lansford—Idle for more than a month the large Hauto 
washery of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. has resumed 
operation, 

Carbondale—At an estimated expense of about $125,000 
the Delaware & Hudson Co. is constructing a coal storage 
plant at Duffy’s Field about a mile and a half from Carbon- 
dale. This plant will have a capacity of about 170,000 tons. 
The purpose of this storge plant is to store coal when the 
demand is light during the summer months. Various sizes 
are placed on storage and remain there until such time as the 
demand increases. 

Bituminous 

Connellisville—The Connellsville coke region recently 
shipped 321,000 tons of coke in one week, the increase was 
caused by shipments to Baltimore and Philadelphia for ex- 
port to Australia and South America. Production during the 
same week was approximately 315,000 tons. 

Preparations are being made to fire 1000 coke ovens oper- 
ated by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. in the Connellsville dis- 
trict. 

Star Junction—Announcement has been made by the Wash- 
ington Coal & Coke Co. that it needs 100 additional diggers. 
The company now has 700 of its 1000 ovens in operation. 

Greensburg—Chief Burgess John lL. Shields is seeking 
some legal way to prevent property owners from selling the 
coal under city property. Recently representatives of a large 
coal company obtained mining rights to the coal under cer- 
tain lots. Sales of this sort have become so numerous that 
the business men have become alarmed. The coal under the 
town is of coking quality, and no other coal field in the 
country is so noted for caving as this, once the coal is mined 
out. In all the country around Mount Pleasant holes can be 
seen where the coal has been removed and ground has 
caved. 

Washington—The Youghiogheny-Pittsburgh Coal Co. has 
filed an injunction against the United Mine Workers of 
America, naming Van Bittner, president of sub-district No. 5, 
and Robert Wood, an officer of that district, to enjoin the or- 
ganization from declaring a strike. The strike in question 
occurred on June 1, when the miners were called out of the 
mine of the company. 

Pittsburgh—Reports of a shortage of labor have ema- 
nated recently from many points in the bituminous field of 
Pennsylvania. This decrease in supply was laid to the fact 
of a considerable number of aliens responding to the call 
for military duty in Europe. However, an investigation of 
emigration statistics does not bear out this belief. While 
it may in some measure account for a deficiency the real 
reason probably will be found in the decrease of immigra- 
tion, which has at this time almost reached the vanishing 
point. Instead of the normal weekly influx of one thousand 
men, immigration has now practically ceased. 


Johnstown—After hearing over a score of witnesses the 
coronor’s jury empaneled to take testimony in the case of 
the accident that cost the loss of nine lives in the explosion at 
No. 1 mine of the Smokeless Coal Co., rendered a verdict 
placing the blame on the officials, declaring the accident could 
have been avoided if safety lamps had been in use, as 
recommended some time before the explosion by the mining 
inspector. The jury also took occasion to laud the heroism of 
Gomer Phillips, one of the men who lost his life in an at- 
tempt at rescue. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Qhief of the Department of Mines, Earl A. 
Henry, was recently notified that another body had been 
found in the Layland mine, in which a mine explosion early in 
March, killed something over 100 men. Every person sup- 
posed to have been in the mine at the time of the disaster had 
been accounted for, and it is possible that the identity of this 
victim will never be known, as the body was so badly decom- 
posed that identification was impossible. As the section 
where the body was found was flooded, it was thought that 
this man stumbled into the water and was drowned. It is 
believed that the body was submerged when a rescue party 
explored that region. 


VIRGINIA 


Norton—The power house of the Norton Coke & Coal Co. 
was completely destroyed by fire recently. The origin of the 
fire has not been ascertained, but the loss was estimated as 
$25,000. The operation of the mine was suspended, but offi- 
cials of the company made arrangements with the Norton 
Light & Power Co. to furnish light and power until the coal 
company’s plant could be rebuilt. It is said that immediate 
steps are being taken to rebuild this plant. 


KENTUCKY 


Hazard—The Hazard Coal Co. is installing a new boiler 
to supplement the 400 hp. of the present equipment. The 
mines are running full time and putting out a capacity pro- 
duction. 

Frankfort—A special term of the Federal District Court 
has been held here to hear evidence in the case of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. against Alexander Webb, T. 
Beekman Hawkins and the Eversole heirs, by which it is 
sought to quiet the title to 900 acres of coal lands in Perry 
County. 

Central City—Resolutions condemning outrages which have 
transpired in Muhlenberg County and calling on the friends 
of organized labor to refrain from violence of any character, 
were adopted by the United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 23, at a meeting held here recently. The resolutions 
set forth that the raids, etc., are more or less generally at- 
tributed to friends of union labor, that they are endangering 
the very life of the organization in Muhlenberg County. They 
then call upon union men to stand rigorously for law and 
order, promptly ejecting any member of the body who vio- 
lates peaceful relations with his neighbors. 


Hyden—In order to clear the title to his own land, a part 
of which was covered by the old John §S. Susade patent to 
40,000 acres, and which covered a large portion of the most 
valuable coal land in Leslie County, F. M. Sackett, of Louis- 
ville, recently purchased the patent. Previously Mr. Sackett, 
in a signed statement, agreed that if the others interested 
would make no effort to force up the price of the sale, he 
would immediately issue to each man who owned land 
covered by this patent a quit-claim deed to this property. His 
proposition was accepted by the other landowners and at the 
official sale he obtained the patent rights at $300, thereafter 
earrying out the agreement as to other land than his own. The 
sale was under the forfeiture statutes, which provide that 
when taxes are not paid on land for five years, the title is 
forfeited, the land sold and the proceeds turned into the 
state treasury. 

MeRoberts—It is anticipated that the Lexington & Eastern 
R.R. will shortly add two extra trains in order to carry the 
coal now going out from the fields around McRoberts, Flem- 
ing and Haymond. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—It is estimated that already 10,000 men have re- 
turned to work in the eastern Ohio coal mines and that 5000 
more will go to work shortly. Over 40 mines were affected by 
the decision recently reached at a conference in Cleveland, 
whereby the operators decided to pay the 47 cents per ton de- 
manded by the miners. During the long strike just past, 
many owners of coal mines lost the bulk of their business, 
but are now again building it up. 

Columbus—The Ohio General Assembly has passed a bill 
which has been signed by the governor to provide for the 
conservation of oil, gas, coal and other minerals upon school 
and ministerial lands in Ohio. The law provides that when- 
ever the state sells lands other than canal property it re- 
serves the right to all minerals on such lands. 

Since general resumption of mining in the eastern Ohio 
district there have been a few labor troubles, but these 
have been generally of small consequence. One of the 


most noteworthy was the trouble at the West Wheeling mine 
where the question of the stockholders of the operating com- 
This 


pany joining the miners’ organization was involved. 
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question has been. coming up regularly in that mine which is 
a sort of codperative organization. Some trouble has oecurred 
at the Warwick mine ih the Coshocton district but it was of 
short duration. J. M. Roan, Ohio mine inspector, Hfws not yet 
been called’ upon to settle a difficulty. 


Amsterdam—The #erbe mine of the Ohio & Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. was shut down for an indefinite period recently. This 
action was taken by the mine management after failing to 
agree with the miners as to the method of checking average 
mine cars. It has been customary at this property in the past 
to supply the cager with “average checks,” one of which 
is placed on each mime car that shows evidence of loss of 
contents in transit. The miners demanded that all persons 
having to do with the handling of mine cars, such as drivers, 
motormen, etc., be supplied with “average checks.” Super- 
intendent John Lees suggested that the same system as used 
heretofore remain in force until such time as higher oOfficiais 
of both company and union could make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. This proposition was rejected by the miners and 
Superintendent Lees stated that operation would be discon- 
tinued indefinitely. 


ILLINOIS 


Bellevillie—L. D. Turner, attorney for the Belleville Savings 
Bank and other plaintiffs against the Southern Coal & Coke 
Co., has announced that an appeal will be taken to the 
Supreme Court in the case involving the rights of minority 
bondholders which was decided recently by the Illinois 
Appellate Court in favor of the Southern company. The 
question at issue is whether the majority bondholders, in 
agreeing to an exchange of their holdings for a new issue 
and afterward exchanging their new bonds for stock in the 
reorganized company, forfeited their rights in the first mort- 
gage bonds. The contention of the plaintiffs is that they did. 
The decision of the Appellate Court was that they did not. 


Carlinville—Carlinville has a new coal company or rather 
a@ reorganized old one. When the mine closed down last 
spring, it was anticipated that it would never be reopened, 
but reorganization with many new stock holders has been 
effected, and the mine will be reopened as soon as necessary 
repairs can be made. The new firm expects to put in some 
new equipment and a new gasoline or electric haulage system 
for work underground. Some apparatus for coal preparation 
will also be installed. 


Gillespie—The Superior coal mines at Gillespie recently 
set a new record for mining coal. Mine No. 3 in one day 
hoisted 5195 tons or 1546 mine cars. 





FOREIGN NEWS 











Cardiff, Wales—Five thousand Welsh coal miners struck 
June 14 because of the introduction of the open shop system. 


Fernie, B. C.—On the 8th inst. 1100 miners employed at 
the Coal Creek mines of the Crows Nest Pass Coal Co. went 
out on strike. The men of British, Russian, Belgian and 
Italian nationality demanded the dismissal of a number of 
Germans and Austrians in the employ of the company, which 
was refused. The military authorities have taken action and 
on the 9th about 100 unnaturalized Germans and Austrians 
were interned. This step will probably result in a speedy 
settlement of the trouble. 





PERSONALS 











J. C. Brooks, of Louisville, has been appointed commissary 
manager for the Luke & Drummond Coal Co., sueceeding Joe 
Bruce. 

George Watkin Evans, consulting mining engineer, of 
Seattle, Wash., recently returned from a professional visit 
to New York City. 


D. D. Davidson, formerly of Columbus, Ohio, but who has 
been located at Grand Rapids, Mich., for the past year, from 
which city he covered Michigan territory for the New York 
Coal Co. has gone with the Gate-Churchill Co. of Detroit. 

H. M. Byars, superintendent of the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Co.’s coal mines at Johns in the Blue Creek region, has just 
been appointed a member: of the Jefferson County Board of 
Education, to succeed Prof. I. W. McAdory who resigned on 
account of his health. 
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Joseph Battles has been appointed district sales manager 
for the Terry Steam Turbine Co. at Denver, covering the 
states of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and the western 
portion of Nebraska. Mr. Battles’ address is 326 First National 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


W. J. Richards, president and general manager of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., delivered an address 
cn “Anthracite Mining and Selling” before the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association in session 
at Wilmington, Del., on the 16th instant. 


J. B. McKenna was recently appointed general manager 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., an office which has not been 
in existence since 1901. Mr. McKenna has been in the em- 
ployment of the company for 21 years, the last nine of which 
were spent as manager of the steel works at Pueblo, Colo. 


E. C. Roberts, Jr., superintendent of the mines of the 
Fairmont Coal Co., under management of the firm of E. L. 
Hedstrom, has resigned and enlisted in a Canadian regiment 
in Toronto. He has been a member of the 74th Regiment, 
New York National Guard, and will go out as a second lieu- 
tenant. 


Patrick Threston, of Plymouth, Penn., while going to work 
at the Gaylord colliery recently trod upon earth which had 
been undermined. This resulted in a cave, the earth, set- 
tling down around Threston, who narrowly escaped suffo- 
cation. His cries brought workmen who hauled him out of 
the cave by means of a rope. 


John Paul, outside foreman at the Pine Knot colliery of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., has been promoted 
to superintendent of the collieries in the Minersville District. 
Elmer Artz, outside foreman at Otto colliery, was transferred 
to Pine Knot, and John Withelder, assistant foreman at Otto, 
has been advanced to foreman. 


James L. Richards is understood to have resigned from 
the board of the New England Coal & Coke Co., of which 
he has been president. Joseph B. Russel, who has also 
been a director in both the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R.R., and the New England Coal & Coke Co., has re- 
signed from the latter. These resignations follow somewhat 
drastic legislation in Massachusetts prohibiting interlocking 
directorates. 


An attempt was recently made to assassinate J. L. Schull, 
general manager of the E. C. Snarles mine at Johnson City, 
Ill. Shots fired at him through the window of the library 
at the home of his father-in-law, W. E. Chapman, missed him, 
but struck Chapman and Mrs. Schull. Chapman was killed. 
Mrs. Schull will recover. The attempt on the life of Schull, 
it is believed, was on account of the discharge by him of 
several Sicilian miners. 
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Joseph Saronera, mine stripping contractor, aged 65 years, 
died of heart failure on June 8. He was one of the largest 
contractors in Shenandoah (Penn.), having 200 men employed 
by him. He also held a prominent place in the affairs of 
the community. 


H. L. Bevan, superintendent of the Carney Cherokee Coal 
Co., was drowned June 11 in attempting to swim in the water 
which filled a strip pit near Mulberry, Kan. Mr. Bevan was 
seized with cramps and drowned before he could be rescued. 
He had volunteered to swim to the shovel in the center of 
the pit, as it had become necessary to reach the machine and 
no boat was available. 


John W. Reid, superintendent of the Old Forge District 
for the Pennsylvania Coal Co., died recently at Dr. Burns’ 
hospital in Scranton. Mr. Reid was born in England, but 
came to this country when a boy. He was connected with 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. for 46 years, in 1912 being made 
superintendent of the Old Forge District, embracing Old 
Forge, Central, Consolidated, and Sibley mines. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, one son, and one daughter; also a sister. 


Angus M. Cannon, 81 years of age, Director of the Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., and widely interested in business and min- 
ing ventures throughout Utah, died recently at his residenee 
at Ashton Ave. and Lake St., Forest Dale. Death was due to 
general debility due to age. Mr. Cannon, who was a patri- 


arch in the Mormon Church, was born in Liverpool, England, 
coming to this country 


in 1834, in 1842. Mr. Cannon was 
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among the pioneers who came to Salt Lake Valley in 1849. 
He later opened extensive coal deposits along Grouse Creek 
near Coalville in Summit County, and engaged actively in the 
coal business. He was also highly instrumental in mineral 
and land developments throughout the entire state. 

Patriarch Cannon is survived by three widows, Mesdames 
Clara C., Martha M. P. H., and Maria B. Cannon, also by 113 
children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren. 





RECENT COAL AND COKE 
PATENTS 


POTEET 








Grate Bar. T. S. Johnson, Scranton, Penn. 1,125,551 Jan. 
12, 1915. Filed Apr. 7, 1918. Serial No. 759,560. 


Furnace Grate. T. M. Kekich, Chicago, IIl. 
9, 1915. Filed June 28, 1913. Serial No. 776,391. 


Gas Producer. H. L. Wallman, Chicago, III. 
12, 1915. Filed July 20, 1908. Serial No. 444,517. 


Mining Machine. L. Robinson, Empire, Ala. 1,124,528 Jan. 
12, 1915. Filed July 7, 1913. Serial No. 777,762. 


Mining Implement. A. Kolenic, Streator, IIl., 1,137,637, Apr. 
27, 1915. Filed Jan. 14, 1914. Serial No. 812,11.:. 


Furnace Grate. W. M. Duncan, Alton, Ill. 1,132,918 Mar. 


1,131,524 Mar. 


1,125,919 Jan. 


23, 1915. Filed Feb. 21, 1918. Serial No. 749,804. 
Smoke Preventer. W. C. Beam, Rockford, Ill. 1,131,106 
Mar. 9, 1915. Filed June 14, 1913. Serial No. 773,709. 
Mechanical Stoker. A. G. Elvin, Somerville, N. J., 1,137,471, 
Apr. 27, 1915. Filed Sept. 19, 1914. Serial No. 862,434. 


Miner’s Lamp. O. V. Fortney, Kitzmiller, Md. 1,132,324 
Mar. 16, 1915. Filed Sept. 11, 1914. Serial No. 861,287. 


Safety Device for Mine Cars. F. Davis, Uniontown, Penn. 
1,132,914 Mar. 23, 1915. Filed Mar. 28, 1914. Serial No. 827,865. 
Smoke Consuming Furnace. E. Stanley, Watertown, S. D., 
1,136,287, Apr. 20, 1915. Filed Dec. 5, 1908. Serial No. 466,186. 


Mine Drill Support. H, P. Corsa, Bingham Canyon, Utah. 
1,125,480 Jan. 12, 1915. Filed Nov. 18, 1913. Serial No. 801,679. 
Automatic Stoker. D. F. Crawford, Fittsburgh, Penn. 
1,131,214 Mar. 9, 1915. Filed June 27, 1910. Serial No. 569,161. 


Fuel Saver and Smoke Consumer. J. L. Webster, Ottawa, 
Canada. 1,125,228 Jan. 12, 1915. Filed Jan. 17, 1914. Serial 
No. 812,735. 

Fire Bridge for Boiler. 
Liverpool, Eng., 1,137,048, Apr. 27, 1915. 
Serial No. 695,258. 

Dump Car, C. H. Clark, assignor to Clark Car Co., Pitts--: 
burgh, Penn., 1,136,310, Apr. 20, 1915. Filed July 15, 1908. 
Serial No. 443,654. 

Screening Chute for Coal Pockets. 
phia, Penn. 1,125,709 Jan. 19, 1915. 
Serial No. 781,709. 

Boiler Furnace. J. 
Meadville, Penn., 1,137,465, Apr. 27, 1915. 
Serial No. 744,357. 

Mechanical Stoker. 
Stoker Co., Wilmerding, Penn. 
Mar. 2, 1908. Serial No. 418,837. 

Mining Machine and Truck. 
frey Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio, 1,137,337, Apr. 27, 1915. 
Aug. 31, 1910. Serial No. 579,798. 

Machine for Mining Coal. C. H. Boardman assignor to 
Sundries Mfg. Co., Portland, Maine. 1,130,250 Mar. 2, 1915. 
Filed Mar. 24, 1914. Serial No. 826,963. 


Mining Machine Truck. C. J. E. Waxborn, assignor to 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,136,301, Apr. 
20, 1915. Filed July 13, 1911. Serial No. 638,410. 

Feeding and Stoking Attachment for Furnaces. J. A. 
Lanigan, Lancaster, Penn., and D. J. Carson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
1,130,411 Mar. 2, 1915. Filed Oct. 14, 1912. Serial No. 725,602. 


Mechanical Stoker. H. Iserman, assignor to Multiple Grate 
Bar Endless Chain Stoker Co., a corporation of New York. 
1,125,544. Jan. 12, 1915. Filed Sept. 11, 1911. Serial No. 
648,745. 

Grate for Mechanical Stoker. F. M. Clark, assignor to 
Multiple Grate Bar Endless Chain Stoker Co., a corporation 
of New York. 1,125,474. Jan. 12, 1915. Filed Sept. 11, 1911. 
Serial No. 648,802. 


G. H. Butterworth and R. Canlin, 
Filed May 4, 1912. 


C. G. Pfeiffer, Philadel- 
Filed July 29, 1913. 


Dick, assignor to Phenix Iron Works, 
Filed Jan. 27, 1913. 


Cc. F. Street assignor to Locomotive 
1,130,443 Mar. 2, 1915. Filed 


N. D. Levin, assignor to Jef- 
Filed 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Reform, Miss.—Coal mines will soon be opened here. Coal 
mining is a new industry for Mississippi. 

Montgomery, W. Va.—The Long Branch Coal Co. is build- 
ing a half mile of railroad and making changes in its tipple. 
The new track will bring the cars nearer the mine. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. is run- 
ning a steamer, the “M. Carney,” for the transfer of passengers 
and freight from Cordova to Mobile, on the Warrior River. 

Boston, Mass.—On and after June 15 the Boston office of the 
Sullivan Machinery Co. will be situated at 185 Devonshire St., 
Room 1010, Unity Bldg., instead of at 35 Federal St., as in 
the past. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The coal shipments on the Ohio River 
during the first week in June were the largest in 50 years, 
as over 8,000,000 bushels of coal were shipped from Pittsburgh 
to Cincinnati. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The steamer “E. D. Carter,’ of 10,000 tons 
capacity, has been bought by Boland & Cornelius and others 
and renamed the “W. T. Roberts,” after the sales agent of 
Williams & Peters. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Atlantic Coast Line has just award- 
ed contracts aggregating 260,000 tons of coal to the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Co., the Galloway Coal Co., the Hidorado 
Coal Co. and the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. during the 
month of May handled 250,000 tons of coal for export. Part 
of these shipments went to South America, and a part to 
Italy, France, Sweden, and other countries. 

Brownsville, Penn.—Almost twice the amount of coal passed 
through the Brownsville lock during the month of May as 
in April. During the month 641,900 bu. of coal were shipped 
through the lock to points west against 384,000 bu. locked 
through in April. 

Jenkins, Ky.—An order for 200,000 tons of coal to be sent 
to Tidewater as soon as possible, was recently concluded be- 
tween the Italian Government and the Consolidation Coal 
Co., according to information which is believed to be authen- 
tic. It is not known definitely what route this coal will be 
shipped over or what its port of destination on the Atlantic 
Seaboard will be. 

Sugar Notch, Penn.—Philip Mulholland recently brought 
suit against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., 
asking $10,000 damages for injuries received when struck by 
a piece of coal which fell down the shaft of the Truesdale 
Colliery where he was employed as a foot tender. He charges 
negligence on the part of the company in failure to provide a 
safe place in which to work. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in the Federal Court here against the Petros 
Coal Mining Co. The company, according to the petition, 
went into a receiver’s hands on the first of June when the 
House-Hanson Hardware Co. filed suit against it in the Morgan 
Circuit Court. The Petros company is a Georgia corporation 
with property in Morgan County. 

Montgomery, W. Va.—Coal tonnage over the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. for the month of May surpassed all previous 
records for that month. The figures show that there were 
handled 2,044,175 tons of coal which is an increase of 233,175 
tons over May of last year. During April 1,808,000 tons were 
hauled. The prospects for June are good, and it is believed 
that this month will be another record breaker. 

Baltimore, Md.—During May the Consolidation Coal Co. 
made a record in the output of coal from its mines. During 
the month it produced 1,158,562 net tons, which is nearly 70,- 
000 tons above the previous record, which was made in June, 
1914, when the output was 1,089,200 net tons. The present 
daily output is about 50,000 tons and it is anticipated that 
this will be kept up throughout the entire current month. 








Columbus, Ohio—One of the features of the annual meeting 
of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association which will be 
held at Cedar Point, June 22 and 24 inclusive, will be the 
display of mining machinery, methods of accounting and 
products of the mines of the operators in the three states. 
This feature is attracting considerable attention as it is the 
first time that such a display has been held in conjunction 
with the convention. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Shipments of anthracite coal in May 


decreased from the total in the same month last year by 
483,592 tons. For the five months ending May 31, the ship- 


ments were 26,279,202 tons against 26,815,603 tons in the cor- 
responding period of last year, making a decrease of 536,- 
401 tons. Shipments for May amounted to 5,797,961 tons, the 
Lehigh Valley handling the greatest tonnage, its shipments 
amounting to 1,273,106 tons. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Five boats and one barge of coal, valued 
at about $45,000, were recently sunk in the river when the 
“John A. Wood,” tow boat of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., with a 
tow of coal boats bound south, rammed a steam shovel of the 
West Kentucky Coal Co. Five boat loads of coal went to 
the bottom, while the remaining ten floated away. The 
“Wood” succeeded in gathering up these derelicts and pro- 
ceeded down the river to consolidate the fleet. One barge of 
the West Kentucky Coal Co. was also sunk. 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. has teen 
obliged to greatly increase its office space in the Hudson 
Terminal Building. Within the last four months it has about 
doubled its offices so that it now occupies a full wing on 
the sixth floor of the Hudson Terminal Bldg., 50 Church St., 
New York. This firm is the only ball bearing company im- 
porting bearings from Europe that has not been interfered 
with by the war. Sweden, being a neutral country, is 
enabled to send large and regular shipments via Norway and 
Denmark without entering the war zone. 








Morgantown, W. Va.—The mining industry of West Vir- 
ginia was recently enriched by two fine collections of safety 
lamps and one of rock specimens given, sold, and loaned to 
the West Virginia State University. James T. Beard, of New 
York, and William Clifford, of Jeannette, Penn., furnished 
the safety lamps, while Stuart M. Buck, of Bramwell, W. Va., 
furnished the rock specimens which were gathered in the 
Hartz Mountains, Upper Silesia, Northern Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, India, the Bohemian border and the Rhine District. 
This collection also contains specimens from Vesuvius 
gathered as early as 1835. 

Richwood, W. Va.—The suit of the Cherry River & South- 
ern R.R. Co. against the Gauley Coal Land Co. resulted 
in a decision in favor of the railroad company. The suit 
grew out of an attempt on the part of the railroad to secure 
a right of way down Gauley River from Curtin via Brook 
Ferry and Meadow River to Anglins Creek in Greenbrier 
County. The company based its objection on the ground that 
this road would be of a private nature and of little benefit to 
the public at large. Condemnation proceedings against the 
land company will be at once instituted, and as soon as 
these are settled work will be commenced and pushed to 
completion. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—John S. Jones, of Chicago and Granville, 
Ohio, filed another motion in the U. S. District Court, June 12, 
in his litigation over the purchase of the stock of the Sunday 
Creek Co. from the Hocking Valley and allied railroads. The 
latest motion avers that he has not secured complete control 
of the affairs of the Sunday Creek Co. for the reason that 
the Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York is still holding certain 
beneficial certificates, representing the capital stock of the 
Continental and Hocking companies, subsidiaries of the Sun- 
day Creek Co. He claims that the Bankers’ Trust Co. holds 
the stock for two purposes. One is to secure a performance 
of the contract between the coal company and the railroad 
companies for an equal division of the freight from the mines. 
The other is to secure a guaranty of the railway companies 
of the bonds of the coal companies. He charges that the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. gave proxies to Gustav Von Der Steinen, 
who voted the stock at the annual election. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The transaction involving the sale of the 
properties of the Marmet Coal Co., which has been pending 
for some months, was consummated recently. The deal is 
part of negotiations recently concluded, involving the largest 
sale of coal properties that has ever been made in West 
Virginia. The purchase price for all the properties involved 
is said to be between $19,000,000 and $20,000,000, the Marmet 
properties bringing $1,500,000. 

The identity of the interests purchasing the properties was 
not disclosed, but they are said to include some of the strong- 
est banking interests in New York and Philadelphia. A 
corporation to be known as the Kanawha Splint Coal Co. 
has been chartered in West Virginia to take over and operate 
the preperties as one giant coal concern. 

Negotiations still pending for other properties may bring 
into a merger with them $10,000,000 worth of additional hold- 
ings in which event it is said the entire project will be taken 
over by interests in Chicago, New York, Toledo and Columbus 
identified with the Kanawha & Michigan and the Toledo & 
Ohio Central railroads. This latter deal has been agreed to 
by the purchasers of the present involved properties, it is 
said, provided the additional holdings are obtained, whereupon 
the entire project will be turned over to the railroad interests. 
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General Review 


Concessions on the anthracite circular are readily obtain- 
able in spite of the heavy curtailment. Bituminous exports 
taxing the loading facilities at Seaboard. Prices a trifle firmer 
on spot business. Poor showing in the Lake trade. 


There is only the thinnest pretense of holding to the 
anthracite circular and this is only being accomplished by 
the most rigid curtailment in all directions. June is main- 
taining its reputation as the dullest month of the year, and 
the situation is so discouraging that a number of far-sighted 
buyers have been successful in forcing particularly advan- 
tageous terms covering their requirements until the first of 
the year. But as a rule complaints are not so general among 
the hard-coal companies as in bituminous; experience has 
shown that any deficiency in the summer buying is invariably 
made up in the fall, and the companies as a rule are content 
to wait their time. In the meantime vigorous action is neces- 
sary to keep stocks down and save demurrage charges, 
particularly on the steam sizes. 

With the export bituminous business increased to a point 
where: the loading facilities at Seaboard are being taxed 
to their full rated capacity, prices are firmer, although actual 
sales still continue on the same basis. <A very slight increase 
in the spot demand, occasioned probably by some of the more 
timid consumers anticipating a reaction in the market, has 
eliminated concessions generally, but competition continues 
so keen for what business appears, that there is still little 
hope of any immediate relief. 

Prices in the Pittsburgh district are as uncertain as ever, 
and there appears to be more free coal being offered. Lake 
shipments make a poor showing even as compared with the 
exceedingly light movement of last year, and heavy shipments 
from now on could scarcely bring the tonnage up to last year, 
while some shippers are receiving requests to restrict ship- 
ments still further on account of the congestion at the upper 
Lake docks. 

Optimism prevails in the Ohio market market, due appar- 
ently to the appearance of some demand for stocking purposes 
and a very small increase in the Lake movement. The domestic 
market occupies a strong position technically due to the light 
supplies on hand, and the heavy restriction in the consump- 
tion of the st.am grades. On the other hand steam con- 
sumers are still confining their purchases generally to the 
open market while contracting is attended with great diffi- 


culty. 
The Middle Western agencies are still experiencing a 
general dullness, but an ,advance in quotations is under 


the first of next month when the storage 
With the exception of an occasional 


consideration for 


coal starts moving. 
manufacturer working on war orders, the general railroad 
and industrial demand continues at a minimum. Even the 


screenings situation has become notably easier during the 
past week. The anthracite market is somewhat steadier, 
but the shortage of Eastern coal is becoming more pronounced. 

A Year Ago—Further curtailment in the anthracite 
regions and demand easing off all along the line. Bituminous 
consumers crowding operators for better prices and markets 
weak with more declines in sight. Lake trade fair in some 
sections. Uncertainty in the Ohio situation rapidly clearing 
up. 





BUSINESS OPINIONS 











Boston News Bureau—Probably one of the most serious 
features in the situation is the demoralization in the sterling 
exchange market. American securities held abroad do not 
come out in sufficient volume to stem the tide, and our sales 
of munitions of war to the allies keep steadily increasing 
European indebtedness. Business in war orders is at the 
maximum and domestic trade is slowly improving. General 
confidence is buoyed up by our splendid crop prospects, by 
our enormous exports of products and by easy money and 
gold imports. 
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anufacturing concerns are 
well pleased with the extent to which their production is 
taken care of by large orders from foreign governments. 

Iron Age—Betterment both in sentiment and in orders is 
reflected in the week’s developments in the steel market. 
Rail and car orders continue to come from Russia and France. 
In the past week France has placed 8745 cars in the United 
States and Canada, including 2000 10-ton box cars and 1000 
20-ton flat cars. Its rail orders to the Steel Corporation 
may have totaled 50,000 tons in the past three months, but 
there has been no recent order for that amount, as just 
reported. Of Russia’s rail orders 13,000 tons went to Chicago 
for rolling in the past week and 4000 tons to Pittsburgh. 
Russia’s standard car order was for 13,000, and 75,000 tons 
of steel have just been placed at Pittsburgh for 7000 of these. 
As a climax, there are the Russian contracts for 400 locomo- 
tives, of which at least 350 come to this country. 

Dun’s—While general business gains but slowly, the eco- 
nomic situation grows steadily stronger. International uncer- 
tainties are still a restraining influence, yet constructive 
forces multiply and the absence of speculative excesses is help- 
ful of sustained progress. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Weather conditions have so retarded 
retail distribution of dry goods that the semiannual preinven- 
tory sale the first three days of this week did not bring as 
many merchants to market as the corresponding week last 
year. Road sales and mail orders, however, brought the 
wholesale distribution of dry goods for the current week up 
to normal. 

Bradstreet’s—Fine crop prospects, save only for corn, im- 
provement in steel, continued large war orders, speeding up 
in numerous industrial lines, and growing scarcity of skilled 
labor, contrast with reports of reduced distributive trade, due 
to cool, rainy weather over a wide area, and a rather slow 
pace in a few purely domestic lines of industry. Low temper- 
atures have especially affected road sales in the country 
districts, where farmers are intent on planting. 
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BOSTON 
Temporary demand slackened when concessions were with- 
Lack of export trade has marked influence on coast- 
Slow loading still prevails on Georges Creek. 
Anthracite still on half- 


drawn. 
wise demand. 
Water freights somewhat firmer. 
week basis. 

Bituminous—The trend of prices is firmer, although actual 
sales continue on the same basis. A very slight increase in 
spot demand was enough to eliminate most of the concessions 
that were offering and as a result several buyers who were 
showing interest in the market have now dropped back again 
into watchful waiting. There are enough coals available for 
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this territory besides those shipped from Hampton Roads to 
make buyers sure of getting supplies at moderate prices, for 
the present at least, and while Pocahontas and New River 
have the preference ordinarily, the parties who have yet to 
contract will not give them much, if any premium. 

Low prices continue to be made at the distributing points 
for delivery inland, and these not so much because of forced 
sales from “market cargoes” but from rehandling plants in 
order to keep stocks moving. 

There is still talk of possible shortage the coming winter 
but with perhaps less confidence on the part of the agencies. 
Certainly there is enough competition over the few orders 
that come into the market from time to time, and buyers are 
not as much impressed as they were. The state of the ex- 
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port trade continues to have much to do with the attitude of 
shippers. Just now it has rather sagged. 

There is only a hand-to-mouth supply of Georges Creek for 
coastwise requirements. Detention again prevails at the 
Baltimore piers, causing fewer trips of barges and steamers 
to this territory and therefore a much reduced tonnage. 

Firmer prices on the West Virginia coals have the effect 
of renewing the buyers’ interest in the high grades from 
Pennsylvania. All these brands are actively represented in 
New England and unless present signs fail their tonnage 
here is bound to increase. In many quarters where five years 
ago nothing but Georges Creek was considered, several low- 
volatile, low-sulphur coals from Pennsylvania are now favor- 
ably received, even on the small requirements for forge use. 


Water Freights have shown a little advance under the 
stimulus of better inquiry for coal a week ago and the slow 
movement of tonnage on account of weather; 90c. was asked 
for 1500@2000 tons, Hampton Roads to Boston, but nothing 
higher than 85c. has so far been reported. This is an advance 
of 5@10c. over the rates reported a fortnight ago. 


Anthracite—Mining continues on the basis of three days a 
week at most of the company mines and there is therefore 
not a great quantity of domestic sizes offering for sale. On 
the other hand there is a little complaint that the larger 
shippers are not filling orders as fast as they might. There 
is no shortage of any kind or size; it is simply that the 
operating interests are narrowing the output to the current 
needs of the market. 

Prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
GOR ois oes: 5a $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
iow York®... ..... 2.40@2.95 2.75@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
UIIORORT ass Sy acaGi: | ° cskueha earere we 2.85@2.95 
MBEAN GOON) Cheek cocs. setacesosua, eleecdoenee $2.75@2.85 
INR exeloariace: Opieiwelsieisices > aigiias nels,  aentneien ane 3.60@3.78 
MRMUIGONOO TC cichis Ricccceu Mace . ncvewucmmase. eceemeneeae 3.50@3.73 
*T.o.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


Heavy exports continue the mainstay of the bituminous 
market. Little cheap coal being offered. Customary June 
lethargy prevails in anthracite and mine operations are 
heavily curtailed. 

Bituminous—The export situation continues to be the one 
redeeming feature of the soft-coal market, new inquiries 
being received almost daily. The general situation at the 
New York harbor has changed but little and prices remain 
practically the same. Shippers are not over-stocked but are 
able to make prompt shipments on all orders. 

The local docks are well supplied with coal, mostly of 
medium grades, some of which have been offered to quick 
buyers at substantial concessions. Operations at the mines 
have not improved; some of the mines producing the high- 
grade coals are working on an average of five days a week 
while others are scarcely making half-time. Large manu- 
facturers in New England whose stocks are being gradually 
depleted are making inquiries regarding prices and quick 
shipments but do not seem anxious to close contracts. Many 
large users continue to take shipments in excess of their 
quota. Demurrage coal is not much in evidence but occa- 
sionally a buyer has an opportunity to pick up a real bargain. 
Some western Maryland was quoted on Monday at $2.15. 
Average prices of various grades of soft coal during the past 
week were as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: 
3 2.65@2.80 2.55@2.65 .......... 1.10@1.25 
CIIOEG 666 oss cen s 2.55@2.60 2.55@2.60 .......... 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
OUGE ORES. 6 cs acs SO OOCMOD <cacwiecn “eiesaseeers 1.35@1.50 
Nanty Gl6.. 0k. ecccs PERO AROUe cdc reais: a shdisale a dets 1.20@1.25 
WBARHESDOLO).. 6 cksc. ss “DPGRGZOO ceigececns te She edses 1.10@1.15 


Somerset County: 


OIC SSL) Pe 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Oe ee 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
pO ee eee ee DAMA Mcocec ead Cielo nwerere 0.90@1.00 
Greensbutg............. SPADUR IO eee wine | eceweuees 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... FUORI ICA oie evens, wens 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont } 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 0.80@0.90 
Parmont Minle-Tun... 2... scenes. 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 0.76@0.80 
ENN a fora cups coe, atic nk meee 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 0.99@0.95 
Western Maryland... .........6c060.5 2.385@2.45 2.35@2.45 0.80@0.90 


Anthracite—The month of June promises to maintain its 
reputation as the dullest month in the year on anthracite 
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coal. Salesmen report a scarcity of orders and only heavy 
curtailing of operations is keeping the market from being 
Over-stocked. Many of the mines continue to work on a 
three-day-a-week basis and the prospects for improvement 
are not bright. Some shippers are urging consumers to fill 
their bins in anticipation of a shortage of labor in the mining 
regions before long. 

While shipments at tidewater are prompt, inland dealers 
are complaining of slow deliveries. Demand for chestnut 
is slow and considerable of this size is being stored. The 
call from Canada and the Northwest is brisk and proves to 
be a good outlet. 

The supply of steam sizes is becoming excessive and 
strong efforts are necessary to keep down the stocks and 
to save demurrage charges. As a result much good coal is 
sold at low prices. 

Current quotations are as follows: 





Lower Ports Upper Ports——— 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 

EROR@R EE: cs ic cddsccculns Sade $4.80 
AB vec ecevdinsa cane. Ge $4.80 5.05 $4.85 
SEONG oe es acwicccwenncens  OUMe 4.80 5.05 4.85 
@hestntige 6. ozs Secs §.25 5.00 5.30 5.05 
Pen............0022-2-. 3.35@3.50 3.10@3.35 3.40@3.55 3.15@3.40 
Backwheut. 66.06 c.6 6 6 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.55 

WM eit ae aSetiaes 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.10 2.05@2.30 1.95@2.25 
D1" pee ee een RE Dea 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 1.80@2.05 1.85@2.10 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade showing more than the usual summer 
dullness. Low prices for all sizes, particularly pea, and few 
buyers. School-coal prices create a stir. Bituminous trade 
quite dull, but with some prospects for betterment, 

Anthracite—The past week has been extremely quiet. Or- 
ders are scarce and buying is strictly limited to the current 
demand. Offerings are reported on all sizes at a considerable 
reduction on the circular, with the exception of stove, which 
is held close to the circular, several companies reporting their 
inability to meet all orders for this size. This is due to re- 
stricted mining and not to any unusual demand, as the com- 
panies claim they cannot operate their collieries for one size 
alone. 

Pea, as usual, seems to be the particular sufferer, as low 
as $1.50 being noted on this size, although $1.75 seems to be 
the market price at the present moment, and some operators 
still deny they are even selling as low as $2; but despite this 
assertion the fact still remains that many of the retail men 
openly state they are protected on the $2 rate up to Jan. 1, 
1916. It is noted that there was a bona fide offer made this 
week on 400 to 500 tons of this size at $1.85, shipper prepaying 
the freight and giving the customer 90 days to pay the bill. 
Yet with all these inducements the offer was declined. It 
appears as though some of the mining interests have come to 
the conclusion that it is better in the long run to move pea 
coal at a fair price than to store it indefinitely for future 
delivery. 

Bituminous—The trade still complains of a lack of activity, 
although operators are optimistic for the future. Tidewater 
shipments are likely to increase within the next few months 
to such a volume that it will bring the price to a point higher 
than for several years, although a drawback to the situation 
will be the lack of bottoms to move the tonnage. 

The circular and tndividual prices for the week are as 
follows: 


Individual 
Lineand City Tide Line and City 
PINGHGIM: 6 occcs eevee cescausccus $3.20 $4.45 $3.00 
ieee coat a cenwec cera oiheaae id 3.45 4.70 3.30 
SONG Se ecece cece eranderncwuws 3.70 4.70 3.65 
CUEBOMUE ccs ce nccastian ouaues 3.85 4.95 3.75 


BALTIMORE 


Export trade continues to grow and last week saw a new 
high record for a seven-day movement. Domestic situation 
very flat. 

With a rush that keeps the piers here working almost at 
full capacity the export trade from this port continues to ex- 
pand. Last week saw a record mevement for a seven-day 
period; a total of 70,360 tons was sent out as cargo fuel to 
foreign ports, the same carriers taking 19,849 tons of bunker 
coal. If maintained this would mean a monthly movement of 
between 250,000 and 300,000 tons, for June. 

The domestic situation remains flat. Coal is selling at 
almost anything offered, at least on the poorer grades. Slack 
is not so strong and is offering at 40 to 45¢e. Cheap coals in 
both Maryland and West Virginia may be had at 75 to 80c. 
Low grade Pennsylvania coals are holding around 90c. as a 
rule. 

During the past week the following charters were an- 
nounced for foreign loading at this port: 
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General Review 


Concessions on the anthracite circular are readily obtain- 
able in spite of the heavy curtailment. Bituminous exports 
taxing the loading facilities at Seaboard. Prices a trifle firmer 
on spot business. Poor showing in the Lake trade. 


There is only the thinnest pretense of holding to the 
anthracite circular and this is only being accomplished by 
the most rigid curtailment in all directions. June is main- 
taining its reputation as the dullest month of the year, and 
the situation is so discouraging that a number of far-sighted 
buyers have been successful in forcing particularly advan- 
tageous terms covering their requirements until the first of 
the year. But as a rule complaints are not so general among 
the hard-coal companies as in bituminous; experience has 
shown that any deficiency in the summer buying is invariably 
made up in the fall, and the companies as a rule are content 
to wait their time. In the meantime vigorous action is neces- 
sary to keep stocks down and save demurrage charges, 
particularly on the steam sizes. 

With the export bituminous business increased to a point 
where: the loading facilities at Seaboard are being taxed 
to their full rated capacity, prices are firmer, although actual 
sales still continue on the same basis. <A very slight increase 
in the spot demand, occasioned probably by some of the more 
timid consumers anticipating a reaction in the market, has 
eliminated concessions generally, but competition continues 
so keen for what business appears, that there is still little 
hope of any immediate relief. 

Prices in the Pittsburgh district are as uncertain as ever, 
and there appears to be more free coal being offered. Lake 
shipments make a poor showing even as compared with the 
exceedingly light movement of last year, and heavy shipments 
from now on could scarcely bring the tonnage up to last year, 
while some shippers are receiving requests to restrict ship- 
ments still further on account of the congestion at the upper 
Lake docks. 

Optimism prevails in the Ohio market market, due appar- 
ently to the appearance of some demand for stocking purposes 
and a very small increase in the Lake movement. The domestic 
market occupies a strong position technically due to the light 
supplies on hand, and the heavy restriction in the consump- 
tion of the stam grades. On the other hand steam con- 
sumers are still confining their purchases generally to the 
open market while contracting is attended with great diffi- 
culty. 

The Middle Western agencies are still experiencing a 
general dullness, but an ,advance in quotations is under 
consideration for the first of next month when the storage 
coal starts moving. With the exception of an occasional 
manufacturer working on war orders, the general railroad 
and industrial demand continues at a minimum. Even the 
screenings situation has become notably easier during the 
past week. The anthracite market is somewhat steadier, 
but the shortage of Eastern coal is becoming more pronounced. 

A Year Ago—Further curtailment in the anthracite 
regions and demand easing off all along the line. Bituminous 
consumers crowding operators for better prices and markets 
weak with more declines in sight. Lake trade fair in some 
sections. Uncertainty in the Ohio situation rapidly clearing 


up. 





BUSINESS OPINIONS 











Boston News Bureau—Probably one of the most serious 
features in the situation is the demoralization in the sterling 
exchange market. American securities held abroad do not 
come out in sufficient volume to stem the tide, and our sales 
of munitions of war to the allies keep steadily increasing 
European indebtedness. Business in war orders is at the 
General 
splendid crop prospects, by 
by easy money and 


maximum and domestic trade is slowly improving. 
confidence is buoyed up by our 
our enormous exports of products and 
gold imports. 
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Dry Goods Economist—Many manufacturing concerns are 
well pleased with the extent to which their production is 
taken care of by large orders from foreign governments. 

Iron Age—Betterment both in sentiment and in orders is 
reflected in the week’s developments in the steel market. 
Rail and car orders continue to come from Russia and France. 
In the past week France has placed 3745 cars in the United 
States and Canada, including 2000 10-ton box cars and 1000 
20-ton flat cars. Its rail orders to the Steel Corporation 
may have totaled 50,000 tons in the past three months, but 
there has been no recent order for that amount, as just 
reported. Of Russia’s rail orders 13,000 tons went to Chicago 
for rolling in the past week and 4000 tons to Pittsburgh. 
Russia’s standard car order was for 13,000, and 75,000 tons 
of steel have just been piaced at Pittsburgh for 7000 of these. 
As a climax, there are the Russian contracts for 400 locomo- 
tives, of which at least 350 come to this country. 

Dun’s—While general business gains but slowly, the eco- 
nomic situation grows steadily stronger. International uncer- 
tainties are still a restraining influence, yet constructive 
forces multiply and the absence of speculative excesses is help- 
ful of sustained progress. 

Marshall Field & Co.— Weather conditions have so retarded 
retail distribution of dry goods that the semiannual preinven- 
tory sale the first three days of this week did not bring as 
many merchants to market as the corresponding week last 
year. Road sales and mail orders, however, brought the 
wholesale distribution of dry goods for the current week up 
to normal. 

Bradstreet’s—Fine crop prospects, save only for corn, im- 
provement in steel, continued large war orders, speeding up 
in numerous industrial lines, and growing scarcity of skilled 
labor, contrast with reports of reduced distributive trade, due 
to cool, rainy weather over a wide area, and a rather slow 
pace in a few purely domestic lines of industry. Low temper- 
atures have especially affected road sales in the country 
districts, where farmers are intent on planting. 
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BOSTON 
Temporary demand slackened when concessions were with- 
Lack of export trade has marked influence on coast- 
Slow loading still prevails on Georges Creek. 
Anthracite still on half- 


drawn. 
wise demand. 
Water freights somewhat firmer. 
week basis. 

Bituminous—The trend of prices is firmer, although actual 
sales continue on the same basis. A very slight increase in 
spot demand was enough to eliminate most of the concessions 
that were offering and as a result several buyers who were 
showing interest in the market have now dropped back again 
into watchful waiting. There are enough coals available for 
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this territory besides those shipped from Hampton Roads to 
make buyers sure of getting supplies at moderate prices, for 
the present at least, and while Pocahontas and New River 
have the preference ordinarily, the parties who have yet to 
contract will not give them much, if any premium. 

Low prices continue to be made at the distributing points 
for delivery inland, and these not so much because of forced 
sales from “market cargoes” but from rehandling plants in 
order to keep stocks moving. 

There is still talk of possible shortage the coming winter 
but with perhaps less confidence on the part of the agencies. 
Certainly there is enough competition over the few orders 
that come into the market from time to time, and buyers are 
not as much impressed as they were. The state of the ex- 


























June 19, 1915 


port trade continues to have much to do with the attitude of 


shippers. Just now it has rather sagged. 

There is only a hand-to-mouth supply of Georges Creek for 
coastwise requirements. Detention again prevails at the 
Baltimore piers, causing fewer trips of barges and steamers 
to this territory and therefore a much reduced tonnage. 

Firmer prices on the West Virginia coals have the effect 
of renewing the buyers’ interest in the high grades from 
Pennsylvania. All these brands are actively represented in 
New England and unless present signs fail their tonnage 
here is bound to increase. In many quarters where five years 
ago nothing but Georges Creek was considered, several low- 
volatile, low-sulphur coals from Pennsylvania are now favor- 
ably received, even on the small requirements for forge use. 


Water Freights have shown a little advance under the 
stimulus of better inquiry for coal a week ago and the slow 
movement of tonnage on account of weather; 90c. was asked 
for 1500@2000 tons, Hampton Roads to Boston, but nothing 
higher than 85c. has so far been reported. This is an advance 
of 5@10c. over the rates reported a fortnight ago. 


Anthracite—Mining continues on the basis of three days a 
week at most of the company mines and there is therefore 
not a great quantity of domestic sizes offering for sale. On 
the other hand there is a little complaint that the larger 
shippers are not filling orders as fast as they might. There 
is no shortage of any kind or size; it is simply that the 
operating interests are narrowing the output to the current 
needs of the market. 

Prices on bituminous at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
lew York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.75@83.15 3.22@3.32 
MEMMNIOUER once ase!  eniven muerte 2.85@2.95 
PPSIISONE TUOGEBTS. Sin ccinkes —kxSceaeacee  “aotedtoenr $2.75@2.85 
DRG voce esse ced. ataswaowetn (ancrvaraces 3.60@3.78 
(PECMIIRUMON Sar oeoeeiresel Aoiwdeeaee “hose eemosee 3.50@3.73 
*T.o.b. tOn cars. 


NEW YORK 


Heavy exports continue the mainstay of the bituminous 
market. Little cheap coal being offered. Customary June 
lethargy prevails in anthracite and mine operations are 
heavily curtailed. 

Bituminous—The export situation continues to be the one 
redeeming feature of the soft-coal market, new inquiries 
being received almost daily. The general situation at the 
New York harbor has changed but little and prices remain 
practically the same. Shippers are not over-stocked but are 
able to make prompt shipments on all orders. 

The local docks are well supplied with coal, mostly of 
medium grades, some of which have been offered to quick 
buyers at substantial concessions. Operations at the mines 
have not improved; some of the mines producing the high- 
grade coals are working on an average of five days a week 
while others are scarcely making half-time. Large manu- 
facturers in New England whose stocks are being gradually 
depleted are making inquiries regarding prices and quick 
shipments but do not seem anxious to close contracts. Many 
large users continue to take shipments in excess of their 
quota. Demurrage coal is not much in evidence but occa- 
sionally a buyer has an opportunity to pick up a real bargain. 
Some western Maryland was quoted on Monday at $2.15. 
Average prices of various grades of soft coal during the past 
week were as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Yyson.... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: 
Medtm..<........... 265@2:80 2-56@2.65 .. .ccces 1.10@1.25 
OORDBEY 6550's os < cece 5 2.55@2.60 2.55@2.60 .......... 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Porks,.......... AO AGODE <n Seco. Reeeees 1.35@1.50 
Nanty Glo:....... 6.02% MME ceenees “usmensaiees 1.20@1.25 
Barnesboro........... FAOROR OO 5.65 ecSens Oe Rawee dks 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: 
UGINANONEIEs. 665.d600, “ccaeseenes 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 
Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
| ES ee poe) OD 20), nee ane iia) shana ea wa 0.90@1.00 
Greensburg............. Baa 1) 10D a epee ee ee rc a 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... PGAGSS Ae cc ckinawwe. bpneee Sires 1.15@1.40 


West Virginia Fairmont ? 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 0.80@0.90 
IPGMINONE TMNG-EUR.. 666 c cc ces eee 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 .76@0.80 
Steam........ 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 90@0.95 
2.35@2.45 2.35@2.45 0.80@0.90 


oo 


Anthracite—The month of June promises to maintain its 
reputation as the dullest month in the year on anthracite 
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coal. Salesmen report a scarcity of orders and only heavy 
curtailing of operations is keeping the market from being 
over-stocked. Many of the mines continue to work on a 
three-day-a-week basis and the prospects for improvement 
are not bright. Some shippers are urging consumers to fill 
their bins in anticipation of a shortage of labor in the mining 
regions before long. 

While shipments at tidewater are prompt, inland dealers 
are complaining of slow deliveries. Demand for chestnut 
is slow and considerable of this size is being stored. The 
call from Canada and the Northwest is brisk and proves to 
be a good outlet. 

The supply of steam sizes is becoming excessive and 
strong efforts are necessary to keep down the stocks and 
to save demurrage charges. As a result much good coal is 
sold at low prices. 

Current quotations are as follows: 


Upper Ports 








Lower Ports 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 

BORON 6. calcd cc os eee $4.80 
Wo widcg cancasers acces “TOO $4.80 5.05 $4.85 

SUG igs car pocereceee. “GRUNI 4.80 5.05 4.85 
Oremingee. ec csc cress 5.25 5.00 5.30 5.05 

PED. cece ee eee eee eeees 3-.35@3.50 3.10@3.35 3.40@3.55 3.15@3.40 
Buckwheut:....... 000006. 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 2.55@2.80 2.30@2.55 
1 aa Seen teen etd 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.10 2.05@2.30 1.95@2.25 
RINNE oo, Sere oe weary 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 1.80@2.05 1.85@2.10 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade showing more than the usual summer 
dullness. Low prices for all sizes, particularly pea, and few 
buyers. School-coal prices create a stir. Bituminous trade 
quite dull, but with some prospects for betterment, 


Anthracite—The past week has been extremely quiet. Or- 
ders are scarce and buying is strictly limited to the current 
demand. Offerings are reported on all sizes at a considerable 
reduction on the circular, with the exception of stove, which 
is held close to the circular, several companies reporting their 
inability to meet all orders for this size. This is due to re- 
stricted mining and not to any unusual demand, as the com- 
panies claim they cannot operate their collieries for one size 
alone. 

Pea, as usual, seems to be the particular sufferer, as low 
as $1.50 being noted on this size, although $1.75 seems to be 
the market price at the present moment, and some operators 
still deny they are even selling as low as $2; but despite this 
assertion the fact still remains that many of the retail men 
openly state they are protected on the $2 rate up to Jan. l, 
1916. It is noted that there was a bona fide offer made this 
week on 400 to 500 tons of this size at $1.85, shipper prepaying 
the freight and giving the customer 90 days to pay the bill. 
Yet with all these inducements the offer was declined. It 
appears as though some of the mining interests have come to 
the conclusion that it is better in the long run to move pea 
coal at a fair price than to store it indefinitely for future 
delivery. 

Bituminous—The trade still complains of a lack of activity, 
although operators are optimistic for the future. Tidewater 
shipments are likely to increase within the next few months 
to such a volume that it will bring the price to a point higher 
than for several years, although a drawback to the situation 
will be the lack of bottoms to move the tonnage. 

The circular and tndividual prices for the week are as 
follows: 


Individual 
Lineand City Tide Line and City 
KORG < is facascconsseaseeces $3.20 $4.45 $3.00 
IR Ol ccrer neck aaa aie Mae ce ee 3.45 4.70 3.30 
SEOs cle wr cxecciceie ded blacenecaes 3.70 4.70 3.65 
CHGEREMUE 6c ees cecaneececedaee 3.85 4.95 3.75 


BALTIMORE 


Export trade continues to grow and last week saw a new 
high record for a seven-day movement. Domestic situation 
very flat. 

With a rush that keeps the piers here working almost at 
full capacity the export trade from this port continues to ex- 
pand. Last week saw a record movement for a seven-day 
period; a total of 70,360 tons was sent out as cargo fuel to 
foreign ports, the same carriers taking 10,849 tons of bunker 
coal. If maintained this would mean a monthly movement of 
between 250,000 and 300,000 tons, for June. 

The domestic situation remains flat. Coal is selling at 
almost anything offered, at least on the poorer grades. Slack 
is not so strong and is offering at 40 to 45e. Cheap coals in 
both Maryland and West Virginia may be had at 75 to 80c. 
Low grade Pennsylvania coals are holding around 90c. as a 
rule. 

During 
nounced for 


the past week the following charters were 


foreign loading at this port: 


an~- 
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Vessel Country Tcn- Des- Vessel 
nage tination 
1663 Monte- 


Country Ton- Des- 
nage tination 


Antonmo British Ontenada Spanish 2232 Buenos 


video Aires 
Atlantic Amercan 3.248 Buenos Claveresk British 2441 Felton, 

Aires Cuba 
Hercules Spanish 2499 Italy Castle moor British .... Egypt 
Gleneden British 3018 Naples Arundo Dutch 1998 Brazil 
Phocbus — Italian 2013 Italy And1os Greek 1859 Siciliy 
Apollo British 2442 Marseilles William E. 
Bratland Norwegian 3000 Denmark Downs American 639 PoitoRico 


All the above are steamers except the ‘‘William E. Downs,” which is a schooner. 
HAMPTON ROADS 
Export loadings still holding up well. Prices remain at 
circular. Tonnage at Tidewater slightly above normal. 


The dumpings over the various piers at Hampton Roads 
for the week have been heavy, especially as regards export 
shipments. Large cargoes have also been moving to Ncw 
England and ports South. The bunker movement for the 
week has been fair; while the number of steamers calling 
for bunker coal have not been so numerous the quantity 
loaded has been large, some of the vessels taking as high as 
1600 tons and over. 

The accumulation of coal held by some of the shippers is 
rather heavy but other suppliers are in some cases short 
and having coal hurried forward from the mines; on a whole, 
however, the supply is perhaps in excess of normal. 

Schooners are still engaged in the export movement and 
are loading for ports as far away as Casa Blanca, Morocco, 
the schooner ‘Woodward Abrahams” having taken 963 tons 
for that port. One of the most interesting vessels supplied 
with bunker coal was the Dutch cruiser ‘Jacob Van Heems- 
kerck” which took on board 767 tons from barges. Of the 
export cargoes from Hampton Roads the heaviest shipment 
was taken by the collier “Ulysses” which loaded over 12,000 
tons for the Canal Zone. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Verdun British Virginia Rio Janeiro 2950 $8.76 


Foreign Virginia Rio Janeiro 6000 8.64 
Edith H. Symington Philadelphia Seville 881 7.25 
lv asarua British Baltimore? Rio Janeiro 3189 8.76 
Jata  endi Spanish Philadelphia Barcelona 2746 9.60 
North Pacific British Baltimore? Italy? 2493 10.80 
Catalone British Baltimore? Italy? 2410 
Christoforos Greek Baltimore? Italy? 2410 
Itasca New York Mobile 989 2.00 
Achlibster British Baltimore Algiers 2820 10.80 
Castlemoor British Baltimore Alexandria 2404 
Andros Greek Baltimore Palermo 1859 
James B. Drake Norfolk Lisbon 991 


Note—Steamers ate indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
1 Or Virginia. 2 West Coast. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Rates to the West Coast of Italy have declined and steam- 
ers can now be secured at or about $10.04. The steamer 
“Jata Mendi,” about 6000 tons’ cargo capacity, was chartered 
to load at Philadelphia for Barcelona at $9.60, and steamers 
are offered for similar business at $9.36, and will no doubt 
accept $9.24, possibly $9.12. A large steamer is reported as 
having been chartered to load coal at Virginia for the Lower 
Plate at $8.40, but this seems considerably above the mav- 
ket. 

Rates are now quotable on about the following basis: 


To Rate To Rate 

OVANR ss és0s0sevanvxa® $2.039@2.25 Bermuds. «.. .iscc.6 oss $3.50@3.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.00 Le Ser 3.50@3.75 
CAOUTIOOS, ... . 5.0.56 00s 2. 7ODS OD PAMPIO0. . ioee ss vies cu 3.50@3.75 
Port au nnn Trinidad.  S-POOt.08) TO, vssess <vis:ci0'se onion 8.64 
oa Lucia. ... 3.50@3.75 Santos*.. eee 

Thomas. 1. .... 3.00@3.50 Montevideo............ 7.44@7.92 
a Serer ree. 3.50@4.CO Buenos Aires or La Plata 7.68@8.16 
IN cnek a a6 win wer (me ee. eee 8.40@8.64 
CANRORD gcad onsessiesss-s's 3.50@3.75 West Coast of Italy..... 9.80@10.08 
a ee eee 2.50@3.00 Spain**.... 9.24 
Guantanamo.. sae ee 50@3.00 Valpar: riso or Callao. . 6.75@ 7.00 
Demerara. 5.00@5.25 Marseilles... a 


Note—Rates noted i in bold face type are only snusenientin. 
* Consignees paying dockage dues, **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Furnace-coke inquiry still in market, with operators 
stiffening in prices. Foundry demand moderate. Production 
slightly decreased while shipments make new high record for 
the year, 

No contracts have been closed as yet against the inquiry 
for second-half furnace coke noted a week ago, and totaling 
40,000 tons a month or more. Operators are making an effort 
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to sell on the sliding scale basis, putting the minimum at 
$1.75, with advances in case basic pig iron advances over 
$12.50, Valley. It is reported, but not confirmed, that two or 
three contracts were made a few weeks ago on this basis. 
Thus far buyers contend that they should not pay over $1.75 
at the outside, as a flat price. 

The prompt furnace coke market continues’ stagnant. 
Foundry coke is in only fair demand for prompt, while there 
is not much contracting except by those who must have their 
favorite brands. We quote furnace coke at $1.50 for prompt, 
$1.60 for June and $1.75 for second-half and foundry coke at 
$2@2.40 for prompt and $2.20@2.40 for contract, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 5 at 314,897 
tons and shipments at 321,141 tons, an increase of 5618 tons, 
this being the best record of the year for shipments. 
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Buffalo—There is some report of a larger demand for ool 
but nct of better prices. As a rule the trade is quiet, the gen- 
eral demand for iron and steel not improving. The furnaces 
in this district are running at a fair rate, but it is agreed that 
sales are not made easily and that consumers are not willing 
to stock up. There is no advance in prices, even with consid- 
erable scarcity of men reported in the furnace districts. Quo- 
tations remain on the basis of $4.15 for best 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, with stock coke at $3.15. 

Chicago—A fair demand hrs been noted for domestic sizes, 
and increased orders have been placed for furnace and foundry 
coke. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, $4.55@4.75; Connells- 
ville, $4.60@4.75; Wise County, $4.50@4.65; gas coke, $3.75; 
furnace, $4.60 @ 4.75. 





LAKE MARKETS 











PITTSBURGH 

No tendency for Lake shipments to increase, Heavy of- 
ferings of free coal, with prices as ragged as ever. Operae 
tions about 60%. 

There has been no further improvement in Lake shipments 
and, indeed, some operators are in receipt of requests to cur- 
tail shipments on contracts on account of crowded docks. 
Shipments to date make a poor showing as compared with 
last year, and at this rate a considerable increase could occur 
after Aug. 1 without making the season’s total larger than 
that of last year. If anything, there is more free coal offered 
now than formerly, and prices are as much cut up as ever. 
Manufacturing demand is as good as a week ago, but has 
shown no further increase. Mines are operating at about 60% 
of capacity. 

The contract asking price on mine-run, to Apr. 1, con- 
tinues to be about $1.15, but this is practically nominal, as 
there is no contract demand. We quote the market for prompt 
unchanged as follows: Slack, 55@60c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; 
nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%-in., 
$1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 

No stir yet in either anthracite or bituminous. Buyers 
holding off for lower prices or for fall weather to set in. Tone 
of market shows a slight improvement, 

Bituminous—The Buffalo jobber and shipper is waiting as 
patiently as possible for some stir. The price of bituminous 
is not changed, as it is practically at the bottom, where it has 
been for a long time. Quotations are: $2.70 for best Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.55 for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.45 for 
slack. Allegheny Valley sizes are about 25c. lower than 
Pittsburgh, all slack being about on a par. There has been a 
better demand for slack than for sizes, largely on account of 
its paying less duty in Canada. 

Anthracite—While the monthly report of output looks 
fairly good there is a very dull situation in anthracite every- 
where and prospects for only a slight improvement till after 
the hot weather is past. The anthracite companies are not 
complaining as the bituminous shippers are, because they 
expect that any undue slackness now will be made up before 
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the end of the year. Reports from the mines agree that the 
anthracite collieries are not running much more than the 
bituminous so it appears that the storage room in sight is not 
large. The local trade is no better than anything else. Re- 
tailers are very anxious to get as much coal moved as pos- 
sible, but their customers do not respond. As a result the 
early fall trade should be good. 

There is a fairly brisk movement by Lake and if the docks 
of the Upper Lakes will hold the coal it will continue to go 
forward. Actual sales are not brisk. Shipments by Lake for 
the week were 141,000 tons, nearly all to leading ports at the 
head of the Lakes. 


TOLEDO 

Lake business still quiet and domestic and steam trade 
light. Prices not very firm. 

There is little movement as compared with other seasons 
although some coal is going up the Lakes. Both the domestic 
and steam trades are light. Prices are not holding very firm 
but it is the consensus of opinion that there is going to be 
more business in a short time. Some contracts are being 
let but they are mostly small. Few of the large contracts 
have as yet been let or even offered. Pocahontas coal is 
still hard to secure in prepared sizes and prices are high. 
West Virginia and Kentucky grades are in fair demand and 
there is commencing to be some movement of Pittsburgh 
No. 8 Youghiogheny, and Cambridge coal is moving as well 
as could be expected in the low state of the market. 


CINCINNATI 

Better demand for steam coal for immediate delivery, but 
contracting is slow and at lower prices. 

It is reported that there is a better demand for fuel than 
for some time, due to increased operations at many industrial 
concerns. This is evidenced by some orders received for the 
resumption of contract shipments in full volume. While these 
signs of improvement are encouraging, the fact remains that 
all departments of the market are overcrowded. The domestic 
situation is still technically strong, but buying is negligible. 


COLUMBUS 

Prices appear ftirmer. Some slight stir in stocking is re- 
ported although the general dullness still continues. Lake 
movement still light but increasing slowly. 

Some demand for stocking purposes is reported in the 
Ohio coal trade during the past week. This feature coupled 
with an increased Lake trade has made the market a trifle 
more active. But on the whole the situation is still dull and 
little hope for improvement is seen in the immediate future. 

Stocking of Pocahontas and West Virginia splints is noted 
in limited quantities. Some of the producers report a slight 
increase in the demand for Hocking, but the stocking period 
on that variety does not develop until later. Rural dealers 
are laying in a better stock to take care of the threshing 
trade which is expected soon and that has an effect. Retail 
trade is slow although prices are still well maintained, Po- 
cahontas lump is firm at $4 while mine-run is selling around 
$3.50. West Virginia splints and White Ash are also firm. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are only fair in most localities. 

Steam business is still slow in all sections. Manufactur- 
ing continues at a low ebb and requisitions are limited. A 
large part of the buying for steam consumption is off the open 
market at cheap figures. Contracting is attended with diffi- 
culties. Railroads are taking only a fair tonnage, as freight 
movement is still limited. 

Lake trade is increasing slowly but no great tonnage is 
moving from Ohio mines to the Northwest. Docks in the 
Upper Lake ports are still congested. 

Circular prices on the whole are fairly well maintained 
and on some grades a firmer tone is noted. Ohio producers 
have come to the conclusion that it is better to leave the coal 
in the ground than to sell at a loss. Consequently the ex- 
tremely cheap coal offered in former years is not available. 
West Virginia producers are still offering rather cheap prices 
in Ohio markets. 

Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Week Ended. 
District May May June June 
22 29 5 2 








Week Ended 
District May May June June 
22 29 5 12 








Cambridge. 30 35 35 35 
Masillon... 35 35 35 40 
Eastern O.. 5 15 25 30 


Hocking... 25 30 30 25 
Jackson.... 25 20 20 20 
Pomeroy... 50 45 50 50 
Crooksville. 30 35 35 30 


Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump.............. $1.45 et 
Inch and a quarter. 1.30 1.35 $1.30 
‘Three-quarter inch. 1.25 1.30 1.25 
PING aire a che. sr 6:4 fe l0i 1.15 1.25 1.15 
Mine-run... ...... 1.05 1.10 1.05 
Nut, pea and slack 70 .75 65 
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CLEVELAND 


Markct showing a tendency to weaken and all prices are 
off 5c. Brokers holding quotations by taking up all cheap 
coal, Lake shipping remains unchanged. 

Fine coals sold from $1.45 to $1.50 at the opening of the 
week, and the demand was hardly equal to receipts. Only 
about 300 cars were on track Monday and the only reason 
prices remained where they were was because brokers were 
ready to buy anything that was offered at less. They were 
confident they could make a profit if the coal was newly re- 
ceived and had a day or two between car service. 

Coarse coals are also lower and shipment prices are 
the same as spot. No. 8 and Middle district spot coals were 
about at par with three-quarter and offered at $1.75; it 
seemed as if everything left over had been dumped into this 
market. ; 

Were Lake shipments larger there would not be so much 
cheap coal in Cleveland. The Lake shippers are preparing 
to send more coal to the Northwest as soon as there is a 
demand for harvesting, but they are holding back to avoid 
piling new coal on that carried over from last year. 

Hard coal shipments to the Lake are up to last year, but 
this is due to the light demand from all-rail customers. 
Dealers are not stocking, complaining that they have not 
been able to collect last year’s accounts and could not pay 
for the coal if they took it. 

Prices for shipment are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- hio 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
Lump....... SIG edadea “Veckeee. ecccccen.., ... Senace 
Lamp Zin... vor $2.15 $1.95 $1.85@1.90 $1.80@1.90 
Bice catcccnns DIG. . Gueuee. “eiesee Seegeene  \teeKeta 
Mine run....... 2.65@2.70 2.05@2.10 1.80 1.80 1.75@1.85 
AIAG cine xccds eae nee 1.6) 1.50 1.50 1.59 


LOUISVILLE 

Market continues flat though there is somewhat more 
coal being stocked. 

The stocking movement is somewhat more manifest, though 
it has not attained important proportions. Prices show no 
changes, except where there is price cutting, and are based 
on the following, which are the schedule for the month: 
Block, $1.50; round, $1.20; steam run-of-mine, $1; six-inch 
round, 95c.; four-inch round, 85c.; nut and slack, 45 to 60¢e. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 








GENERAL REVIEW 


Buying continues slow and consumption light. Screenings 
strong. Domestic coals in no demand. Anthracite movement 
stronger. 

Prices are approximately on the same basis and are still 
being fairly well maintained notwithstanding the inactivity. 
No appreciable increase in the demand for domestic sizes 
is noted, although there is a certain amount of buying of 
various grades to cover immediate requirements. Indiana 
and Illinois operators are figuring on advancing prices about 
Juiy 1 because the movement of storage coal has begun and 
increased buying for June delivery is expected. 

Incoming shipments of free coal are not excessive, and 
are readily disposed of, so that there is little coal on demur- 
rage. The railroads are still taking less than normal amounts, 
and the demand from manufacturing plants is also restricted. 
Industries manufacturing war materials are booming, but 
their individual prosperity does not create in general an in- 
creased demand for coal. 

CHICAGO 

Screenings somewhat softer. Operations generally cur- 
tailed. Shortage of Eastern coals. Anthracite market better. 

There is more domestic lump being sold from southern 
Illinois mines at $1.35 than at less, and indications are that 
this price will be the ruling figure for the balance of the 
month. Screenings from this section have softened somewhat, 
holding at about 5c. per ton less than last week. There is 
some buying of threshing coal from Williamson County 
mines and steam sizes have been in fair demand. 

Increased orders have been placed with Harrisburg and 
Saline County operators for steam sizes, but screenings have 
been easier. 

The Indiana operators are producing barely enough coal 
to supply the demand. 

The prepared grades of West Virginia smokeless coals 
continue scarce and high, and few offerings are made. Third 
Vein and Pocahontas lump are at a high level, and difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining prompt shipment. Almost all 
high-grade Eastern coals are gaing strength slowly. ; 
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There is an excessive amount of splint coal offered. 

There is little activity in Hocking, although very little 
free coal is on the market. Prices are well held considering 
the lack of demand. 

Eastern Kentucky operators are still forcing coal on the 
market, with the result that prices are not cn a profitable 
basis. 

Improvement is noted in the anthracite demand. Retailers 
have been placing increased orders for current delivery, and 
there is a better movement to points beyond Chicago. Prices 
are well maintained notwithstanding the demoralization in 
the East. 


Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Cos. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 

Lump...... $1.25@1.35 $1.25@1.35 coe 
4-in. lump.. . $1. 35@1. 40 - 25@1. 30 §6$1.40 
Steam lump 1.15 : 15@1. 25 1.10@1.15 15@1.20 1.25 
2}-in. lump. _— 1.2 BOL. 30 L '20@1. 30 1.30 
14-in. lump. ae 1.25 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 ee 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.25 1.00@1.10 .85@1.10 .90@1.00 -85@1.05 
Mgg........ 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.15@1.25 
No.lwashed 1.25@1.35 nee 1.50 ee on 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 ek 1.40 waka Ute 
lL ees 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 
No. 1 nut. 1.25@1.35 aeek éacece pee Sata 
No. 2 nut. 1.20@1.30 Kasi cies seen Lae 
Se reenings. . .90@ .95 .75@ .85 .75@ .80 .70@ .80 .75@ .80 

Harrisburg N. Riv. & Penna. : 

& Saline Co. E. Kentucky Poca. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump.. $1.2 5@l. 35 $1.25@1.40 $1.90 $1. ~* 50 $1.25@1.35 
1}-in. lump. 1.15 1.10@1.25 camirs a. : 25 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.10 .85@1.10 1.10@1.25 1 10 1.2 
leg... 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.10 1.90 1.25 
No. 1 nut.. 1.25@1.35 Cawte oe ae eae 1.15@1.25 
No. 2 nut.. 1.20@1.35 ee cae cane eee 
Screenings.. -85@ .90 bce aoe sae ees 

ST. LOUIS 


Screenings softer and there is not enough tonnage moving 
to create any stir. Improved outlook in the inner group. 

Not enough tonnage is moving this week to create any 
stir in the market. The demand for lump is scarcely percep- 
tible. Screenings, which have been holding up well, eased off 
a little during the week, but not enough to shade the price 
and a recovery is expected next week. Some sales of lump 
were reported as low as 75c. There has been no change in 
the situation in the inner group, where ruinously low prices 
still prevail. There are indications, however, that the few 
operators who have stayed out of the selling agency plan on 
the Illinois Central will soon get into line and make pos- 
sible a restoration of prices. 

There is considerable speculation as to the influence that 
the opening of the St. Louis-Elkhart byproduct coke plant 
may: have on the local situation. The company will begin 
delivering in the city and making shipments about June 25. 
It is expected to compete principally with anthracite. The 
price is 30% less than for hard coal but it is more expensive 
than soft coal. St. Louis dealers are taking it on and ship- 
ments are to be made to the Northwest and Southwest and 
to the Coast. 


Quotations for the week are as follows: 


Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
Ot. (0 $1.35@1.50 $1.25 $1.25 $0.90 
PN NNR 6.5 5.50 of Cakes aaiteSd, MER Ee RoE 0.95 1.15 0.75 
RUINED, 5 5.27 5 sco a: bese ous. Sawa De Reniseaees signe 1.15 ree 
eer errr 1.35@1.50 rer ieex 0.80 
ee er eee 1..35@1.50 Sider sragch pate 
No. 2 nut.. Ameen so nsale 1.25 - 0.80 
Se a 1.35 1.25 Rane 
LO: ar rrr 1.25 as 
eS, eee 1.25 ccd 
BO, 4 WASHED... 5.5 coc vcces BO 
No. 5 washed............s.000. LOO@EOS gts anaes 
Screenings..... ee ers: 0.85@0.95 ©.80 0.80 
Big Muddy lump.............. 2.25 ‘teas Seas 


KANSAS CITY 
The wholesale prices remain unchanged and the market 
has been practically at a standstill all week. The factories 
and other large industries are still holding to the bottom of 
the market and it appears that they will do so all summer. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Coal business is quiet. Utah and Wyoming mines advapce 


prices 25c. per ton. 

Coal dealers here have been notified that the Utah and 
Wyoming mines have advanced prices 25c. per ton, making 
Wyoming coal bought for this district $2.50 per ton, and Utah 
coal $2.25. Storage prices are not quoted here for the present 
Owing to these advances. Warm weather has set in and little 
demand is anticipated for domestic purposes until the season 
opens for next fall. 


COAL 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 








VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Shipments over this road for April of the current year 
amounted to 352,750 short tons as compared with 309,427 
during the preceding month. 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
The bituminous shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals for May of the current year amounted to 1,248,447 
short tons and the anthracite shipments 248,110 short tons. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for April and the ten months of the fiscal years 
1914 and 1915, in short tons: 




















April Ten Months————. 
Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 % 
Tidewater..... 363,167 22 352,414 22 3,038,549 18 2,940,162 19 
ee ee 157,710 ¥yY 213,990 13 2,043,581 12 2,201,091 15 
1 a arena 1,048,357 63 972,771 59 11,159,367 65 9,136,657 60 
JL 1,59,234 1,539,175 16,241,497 14,278,510 
From Connections 
Bituminous.. .. 95,394 6 98,039 6 £931,895 5 923,990 6 
Anthra. (local). 246 652 
Anthracite..... 1,205 1,903 11,911 13,324 
ORL occ ieaieies 1,669,079 10U 1,039,117 100 17,186,142 100 15,215,824 100 
RG. cciwacle an ats 21,421 36,215 156,417 328,320 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks continue short and consumers are concerned over 
the outlook. Licensing of exports working more smoothly. 


Collieries are experiencing the trouble of restricted pro- 
duction through labor shortage, the outputs being in many 
cases quite inadequate to meet the demands of buyers, who are 
now becoming more concerned about the stocking for winter 
requirements. On the other hand, the export license difficulty 
is still a subject of great interest to some markets, though in 
this matter more satisfactory working is being experienced. 
Another concession which has been made is to the effect that 
where it is necessary to increase the quantity to be exported, 
the committee will allow a margin of 10 per cent., not to 
exceed 200 tons. Taken all round, it is admitted that the 
licensing regulations are working fairly well, though we un- 
derstand that some are being refused in connection with the 
shipments under the recently concluded Swedish State Rys. 
contract. In the event of further licenses being refused under 
this contract, it is possible that the Swedish authorities may 
buy a further quantity of American coal.—“‘The Iron and Coal 
Trade Review.” 
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: oal Contracts Pending 
Pri MM CU UT 
, , 7, Brok- —Buckwheat—. Mine 
The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate NG i eg 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a Zone 5 Tons .... 3600 . 12,000 
a : nm ; im C.D. Norton & Co. .... ee ~ 
— to tie my ol — bs all, ——,* John F Schmadckes db 96.40 98:74 sh 74 si ii 3.35 | 2.74 $3. 
* e 4 20) 2 2, Q INC > acon Coal Co 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.8 : 3. 
mar et stability and inculcating sound business principles Baron Coal Co... 6.85 6.85 6.89 6-9 18 30 ot Tce 
an the coal trade. John W. Peale.... . Roe mae, Wee tie aac Ce a ar fe 
: : : : ; : Thos. Woods Sons. 6.09 6.09 6.09 6.09 .... ee eee 
#Indicates contracts regarding which official information F. W. H. Nelson.. 6.55 6.55 6.80 5.92 4.75 4.35 


has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared: 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
774 Dept. of the Interior Washington EE. ¢ 38,869b 956 
774 Dept. of the Interior Washington D. C. 4,947a 956 
819 State Pur. Agt. Austin Tex. 1048 
831 Board of Education Portsmouth Ohio 1,380b 1949 
843 Bd. of County Comrs. Columbus Ohio 5,415b 1049 
845 Bur. Supplies and Accts. Washington D.C 300b 1050 


alndicates anthracite coal. bIndicates bituminous. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


No. 236—New York, N. Y.—It is stated that the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. is again in the market for 100,000 tons of 
bituminous coal to supply its various plants in different parts 
of the country. For previous announcement of this, see p. 
447. Address Purch. Agt. C. E. Smith, 30 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y. 


No. 691—Watervliet, N. ¥Y.—The requirements on this con- 
tract (p. 877) have not yet been determined, the preliminary 
work necessary for fixing the tonnages required having not 
yet been completed. Address Col. W. W. Gibson, Watervliet 
Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 

#+No. 706—New York—Bids on this contract (pp. 877, 915, 
955, 1004, 1048) were opened on June 11. The coal bid on is 
to be used by 14 city departments. The bids were as follows: 


Brok- —Buckwheat— Mine 

Egg Stove Nut en Pea No.1 No.2 No.3 Run 

Zone 1 LG) SR ee eer ee ema |) meaomeee Son eee ee 

Wm. Farrell & Son$6. 19 $6.19 $6.19 $5.60 .... $3.45 - $2.55 aes 

Geo. D. Harris... 6.38 6.45 6.65 5.75 $4.25 3.45 . 2.65 $4.30 

Meyer-Denk.-S. Co. . 50 6.50 6.50 5.75 4.40 ate co (Sean 

Burns Bros.. . 6.58 6.53 6.78 5.83 4.23 , we ve 
Foster-Scott Co... 6.21 ale wines WGGRA ace) Cieial mea’ oe 
C.D. Norton & Co. .... He tine VERE «con (S256 
Clarksburg Co..... GEE Ski Ran exer 


On 500 tons cf pea coal bids were received as follows: 
Farrell & Son, $4.50; Harris & Co., $4.45; Meyer-Denker-Sin- 


ram Co., $4.40, and Burns Bros., $4.23. 
Zone 2 OHA Screens eee eae Te 
Wm. Farrell & Son$6.19 $6.19 $6.19 $5.60 .... $3.28 
Geo. D. Harris... 6.26 6.33 6.50 5.63 4.53 3.43 
Meyer-Denk.-S.Co. 6.50 6.50 6.50 5.75 4.55 3.50 
Burns Bros.. ... 6.58 6.53 6.78 5.83 4.55 3.55 
C. D. Norton & Co. 5. ea a teen. eeecatea “CRAG 
Foster-Scott Co... 6.21 6.34 6.44 5.72 Sia? 
Zone 3 MONAT cd: Sete,  TSeowecee es 3100 1550 
John S. Conabeer. .... .... .. wien «ave SOv06: 68508 
Geo. D. Harris.. ‘> 35 $6.40 $6.63 $5.68 .... 3.49 3.21 $2.44 $3.24 
Burns Bros.. » Goo 6.5S 6.78 6.33 .... HW Fas 
GW Nortow& Co: .... cess csoe csee 3.37 ine 2:28 3.25 
Pattison & Bowns, . ais «« g.06 &.20 
Zone 4 SRR sce Notes “Sees Ries 3850 
Olin J. Stephens.$6.58 $6.58 $6.80 $5.70 $3.58 
POUR OW POG se sk scice  oswe axe ee 3.20 
John S. Conabeer.. 6.55 6.55 6. 80 5.93 3.18 
Geo. D. Harris... 6.37 6.37 6.67 5.72 3.14 
Burns Bros....... 6.53 6.53 6.78 5.83 2.98 
William Brennan.. 6.45 6.45 6.70 6.00 ..... .... 
CYAEOURE CO. c is ccc wees weed seen cog el 


For furnishing 300 tons buckwheat No. 1 the following 
bids were received: Stephens, $3.72; Conabeer, $3.56; Harris 
& Co., $3.75, and C. D. Norton & Co., $3.39. 








Bids were also received for furnishing 650 tons buckwheat 
No. 1 and 715 tons buckwheat No. 3, as follows: Schmadeke, 
$3.49 and $2.51, respectively; Bacon Coal Co., $3.85 and $2.70; 
Tuttle’s Son & Co. bid $3.52 and $2.62, and Nelson $4 and $3, 
respectively. 


Zone 6 TODS «<< aie 2700 
John F. Schmadeke$6. = $6. 81 $7. 06 
Bacon Coal Co.... 7.20 7.20 7.29 sata 
Commercial Coal 6. $8 6.98 7.23 ners 
John W. Peale.. ; ay 3.43 
C. D. Norton & Co. |. :. 3.45 


For furnishing 575 tons of buckwheat No. 1, Schmadeke bid 
$3.69; Bacon Coal Co., $4.20, and the Commercial Coal Co. $3.74. 


Zone 7 Ronde: x. al Sed) siewes 
Chas. H. Fogeatte . $4.32 $3.48 
Bacon Coal Co... .$6.85 $6.85 $6.85 4.44 3.79 
S. Tuttle’s Son.. 6.22 6.33 6.58 4.37 3.54 
McCollum........ 6.32 6.32 6.32 4.36 3.53 


On 57 tons each of stove and egg, Bacon Coal Co. bid $7.10 
each; Tuttle bid $6.33 and $6.22, respectively, and McCollum 
$6.32 each. 


Zone 8 TOne ..<. a 3125 
Chas. H. os Saag arcs - . $4.62 $4.15 
John W. Peale.. ees 3.73 
Bacon Coal Co.. $7. 20 $7. 20 $7. “20 


4.95 3.90 

S. Tuttle’s Son. . 6.39 6.68 6.93 Pate 
McCcllum.. . 6.57 6.57 6.59 4.67 i devae 

On an additional offer of 3750 tons of buckwheat No. l, 
Tuttle’s Son & Co. bid $3.52; H. H. Lineaweaver & Co., $3.56; 
John F. Schmadeke bid $3.65 and C. D. Norton & Co. bid $3.71. 
For furnishing 24,000 tons of the same size coal, John W. 
Peale bid $3.21; Lineaweaver, $3.27, and the Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co. $3.249. For furnishing 19,000 tons mine-run, B. Nicoll 
& Co. bid $3.24; C. D. Norton & Co., $3.25, and George D. Har- 
ris & Co., $3.39. 


Zone 9 RODD 660: gine Nec ae aid oes ee A es 
Wen NG BON oo ce, een, Cekk 2 cw dnens SORES 
Bacon Coal Co....$7.24 $7.24 $7.24 .... $4.79 .... 
John F.Schmadeke .... 0 .... .cce cace 4.974 $3.89 
C. D. Norton & Co. .... 3.72 
Zone 10 
McCollum........$..39 $6.39 $6.64 
Burns Bros....... 6.42 6.42 6.42 
Zone 11 
McCollum.. .$7.79 $7.79 
John H. Farril Co. 6.94 6.99 
Zone 12 PRUNE need erik ita) kek  coaeret. oR si udal Weseixe 
John W. Reimer.. .$7.15 $7.15 $7.15 .... .... $3.69 .. $4.01 
QOMMINT ROMER. 9 ike eek eke Sate ccue SG a eed 
B. Nicoll & Co.. ... SOOM ee Maley usaaen vowae nade es 3.90 
Geo. D. Harris. . a Cee Lis ce SERSN ade TORR aoa Cuca © Ore 
MceCollum.. 7.44 7.44 7.44 eo oe > eteree) -eacee 
J. E. Backus Sons. 7.09 7.09 7.09 
Philip Deitz Co.. 7.52 7.52 7.55 
Zone 13 
McCollum.. 7.54 7.54 7.54 $4.19 
C.D. Norton&Co..... 1... 2+ Baya 
John W. Peale.... .... 3.79 
Geo. D. Hamia.... 2... 3.72 
Zone 14 DOM to. eared as 
McCollum........$6.57 $6.57 $6.82 
Burns Bros........ 6.77 6.77 .02 
J. E. Backus Sons. 7.30 7.30 7.30 
Philip Deitz Co.. .... 7.55 7.65 
Chas. H. Reynolds 
(to: ee 6.47 6.47 6.47 
Zone 15 
Olin J. Stephens. 6.58 6.58 6.82 $3.72 
M. L. bee ae 6.66 6.66 6.85 3.83 
John 8. Conabeer. 6.57 6.57 .-= 3.56 
Burns Bros. . 6.57 6.57 6.5 3.72 
TK. Thorne & Co. 6.24 6.62 6. 74 3.84 
Zone 16 ROMS... + ee axe edema 
C. D. Norton & Co. .... $3.49 . $2.65 $3.63 
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Zoue 16 (Continued) . . Brok- - = a; sod +No, 729—Vicksburg, Miss.—Bids on this contract (p. 916), 
‘gz tove ut en ea No. No. oO. é un ; : : 

i‘: kein ae oe which provides for furnishing the U. S. Engineers of the Third 
John W. Peale 3.58 ; : Mississippi River District with 10,000 tons of coal, were as 

Pattison & Bowns. oe ene Soe ate ee is 2.64 3.57 follows: 
Clarksburg Co.... sane) ete” | sate 
hs Dee AROTRR ECO, os ees sees ance MT Baie 
Wit, PAO SONS 66.50 oes duns cecd oves OOD Wont Rogpatky The Menepasiain, B- Consol. 
For the egg, stove, nut and broken requirements in this Tanned tea _ —_ —. “" _ 
zone, Stephens bid $6.65 for egg and stove, $6.90 for nut and ,000,- r 
$6 for broken; Thorne & Co. bid $6.19, $6.49, $6.74 and $5.74, at ate 
respectively, on the same sizes. Mouth of White River, Ark. — _ 
Zone 17—No. 1 buckwheat is required mostly in this zone $ $ ee ogee - 
and bids were as follows: 
Lump coal \ 1200 t 2.73 3,276 10.7 a3.55 4260 12.7 
PUG nic icreomkumesanktmniaesventiote 9900 5600 500 1800 Mine-run coal onS 2.48 2,976 9.7 a3.35 4020 12.4 a2.45 2940 
Joseph Johnson’s Sons.................-- $3.35 $3.43 $3.73 $3.°5 Greenville, Miss. 
Nf SE ee Ter ties 3.42 3.69 3.33 Lump coal j 6000 tons 2.85 17,100 11.1 b 
De ee ar ree 3.39 3.55 3.80 3.39 Mine-run coal 2.60 15,600 10.1 b 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
For the egg, stove and nut coal, Joseph Johnson’s Sons Lump coal } 2800 tons 3:22 9,044 12.6 3.50 9800 12.5 
bid $7.20 per ton for egg and stove and $7.10 for nut. S. Haber Mine-run coal 2.98 8,344 11.6 3.30 9240 12. 2 2.50 7600 
bid $6.89 for egg and stove and $6.95 on the nut. Total cost, if all lump coal 29,420 
— ‘ e F Total cost, if all mine-run 
Zone 18—Bids in this zone were as follows: coal....... Neen 26,920 
| ee Pea Pea — ag _ For delivery in flats...... 0.16 2. = =. = 
No. 3 0. 3 tun . ‘ 
For ti f B: : 0. 2 
i oc ieianneeewndova’ 1760 600 4200 5820 2100 EE a ne a a7 e-4 
ORG ERR PC coe Ce nee wees L038 cose 2,90 Commercial name of coal . Tradewater. Youghiogheny. No. 9 
Patison & BOW. « o:6:0.0:00.08065%% Bh. rps arte 1.88 pe nee 2.92 Location of mine or mines. 
William Farrell & Sons........... $3.73 $3.73 coe Gaeee wos Sturgis, Union Co., 
Geo. D. Haris € Co... 6:.0:02505.6 8.88 3.88 2.02 Gas 2.87 Ky. Monongahela R., Pa. DeKoven, 
> 18—conti y. 
Zone 18—continued B.t.u. per Ib; of “dry coal” 13,200.0 Lump 14,200.0 m.r. 13,800.0 12,500.0 
Buck. Mine Mine Buckwheat % of ash in “‘dry coal’’ 9.0 Lump 8.0 m.r. 8.0 13.0 
GEES. 5 iseccisccscses NOS Run Run Gas No.1 No.1 & of sulphur in ‘‘dry coal” 2.5 Lump 1.25 mr. 1.5 3.7 
Tons.. oo. 4240 17,255 1060 €0 20,300 13,050 %, of volatile matter in 
c>; 22; Noiton & Co.. Letiane poner $2.84 $2.80 $3.26 $2.76 ear “dry. coal’’.. 35.0 Lump 34.0m.1 33.0 34.0 
Pattison & Bowns. At ni sts 2.93 2.99 Moist. in coal ‘‘as received” 3.0 Lump 2.0 mr 2.5 3.0 
hong Hepa c. - $1 ond 2°81 2 85 3.55 Sats Pee a. Price for delivery at Rosedale, Miss., 5 miles below mouth of White River, 
B. Nicoll & Co 2°84 2°39 3.26 Ark., as bidder has no representative at. latter place. 
GammersinlGcalGo..... .... 340 b. No proposal for delivery at Greenville, Miss. 
; ia See letter attached to proposal explaining that prices 


H. H. Lineaweaver & Co. bid $5.48 on 4200 tons of egg 
coal, $5.48 on 1250 tons of stove coal and $2.99 on 13,050 tons 
of buckwheat No. 1. Pattison & Bowns bid $6.18 on 1290 tons 
of stove coal and Burns Bros. offered to furnish 375 tons each 
of stove and pea coal for $5.94 and $4.08 respectively. 

Zone 19—For furnishing 1575 tons of stove coal and 225 
tons of nut coal, John W. Peale bid $6.27 on each and the 
Commercial Coal Co. $5.67 for the stove and $6.02 for the nut 
coal. For furnishing egg coal in lots of 10, 15, 20, 30 and 14 
tons, the Katonah Lumber, Coal & Feed Co. bid from $7.50 to 
$8 per ton. 

Zone 20—Requirements in this zone are confined almost 
entirely to bituminous mine-run, bids on which were as fol- 
lows: 


DME ct cnchndb Vee aAn eke 500 2100 1150 1150 550 
B. Nicoll & ‘i. Midas es RASS $3.90 $3.96 $3.90 $3.84 $3.95 
Geo. D. Harris & Co............. 3.97 4.04 3.99 3.89 4.04 
CS; Dy Mitten Be 0 6 oases oes 3.98 4.03 3.98 3.87 3.98 

Zone 20 continued—tons....... 1400 750 5600 2200 2450 
RECT COLE 4. 6) oe. eae $3.79 $3.70 $3.60 $3.85 $3.43 
Goo, BD. Harris © C0... 6606606000 3.85 3.79 3.69 3.94 3.52 
C. D.. Norton @ 00a «cos oscesiaws 3.88 3.78 3.65 3.94 3.48 
Commercial Coal Co............. 4,14 4.29 3.96 


For furnishing 400 tons of buckwheat No. 1, John W. Peale 
bid $4.43 and C. D. Norton & Co. bid $4.12. 

The following is a summary of some of the more important 
bids: 





J. W. Peale............. $182,475.92 Wm. Farrcll & Sons..... 79,820.28 
T. R. Thornc & Co.... 36,452.30 Oy By SOORBUOOT, osa5sauss 36,843.00 
S. Tuttle’s Son & Cc.... 112,397.20 Geo. D. Harris & Co.... 325,001.83 
Bacon Coat ... 138,526.96 Clarksburg Coal Min. Co. 28,576.00 
OR Fit 0 Re a 92,333.06 Pattison & Powns....... 122,335.00 
LS OCC a 107,343.62 A.J. & J.J. McCullum.. 44,111.51 
Wm. Brennan........... 9,317.08 Jos. Johnson Sons....... 5,403.50 
J. F. Schmadeke........ 107,684.54 B. Nicoll & Co.......... 184,014.40 
5 D. Norton & Co...... 387,447.97 Katonah Coal Co....... 598.50 

. Haber. 2,985 -5 H.H. Lineaweaver & Co. 160,750.00 
i mpire Coal Mining Co.. No Tot. O. J. Stephens.......... 62,133.78 
Meyer-Denker-Sinram . 51,593.20 P. Dietz Coal Co........ 9,503.71 


47, ‘052. 67 
1226 Municipal Bldg., New York. 


Commercial Coal Co..... 
Address Contract Clerk, 


+#No. 716—Puget Sound, Wash.—Fids on this contract (p. 
916), which provides for furnishing the U. S. Government 
with 100 tons of foundry coke for delivery at Puget Sound, 


Wash., or f.o.b. works, were as follows: Chicago Junk Co. 
(Pelton Main coke), $15.40; Debevoise Anderson Co., $2.89; 
Marshall-Matlack Co., $1.83. Address Paymaster-Gen, of the 


Navy Samuel McGowan, Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


No. 726—New York—The part of this contract (pp. 916, 
955, 1004) relating to supplying 2700 gross tons of egg coal 
for the fireboats on the North River and New York Harbor 
is being readvertised. Bids are to be opened at 10:30 a.m., 
June 21. Address Fire Comr. Robert Adamson, Municipal 


Bldg., New York City. 


bid “for transfer from barges or flats to and on board. 
be wage States boats ‘‘include those of preceding item 
for delivery on flats.’’ 
Cypress Creek coal not acceptable under paragraph 23 of the specifications and 
prices not considered. 


Address Maj. Engrs. J. R. Slattery, U. S. Engrs. Office, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


c. At Rosedale, Miss. 
d. At Vicksburg, Miss. 


+No. 740—San Antonio, Tex.—The requirements on this 
contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), which provides for furnishing the 
public schools with coal during the fiscal year, 1915-16, are 
400 tons of furnace coal and 463 tons of stove. It is estimated 
that a total of about 900 tons will be required this year. Bids 
should be submitted on the best grade McAlester domestic 
lump, commercial lump, and the number of heat units given 
in each kind. Bids must cover cost of delivery to 34 different 
buildings. Address Business Agt. Paul. H. Scholz, Bd. of Edu., 
Prudential Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 





No. 768—Washington, D, C.—Bids on this contract (p. 956), 
which provides for furnishing 4000 tons of bituminous coal 
for the Government Engineers, have been received as follows: 


Coal Bed 
Bidder Price Coal Location or Vein _—iB.t.u. 
H.H. Marlow $2.99 Jenner Somerset Co., Pa. bv 
ittanning 14,100 
J.P.AgnewCo. 2.92 Jenner Somerset Co., Pa. U 


Titemine 14,100 
Raleigh and Sewell 


Commercial Coal . 
rats) White Oak . 
0:; A 3.15 ime River — _ Seam 14,850 
Commercial Coal Randolph 
“apn Randolph An- ’ 
Co. “B 3.04 ‘ae No. 2 —— Co., 143 


J. Maury Dove omersetCo., Pa. eR 
Co; A” —_ad 14,100 


Uppe 
Lonaconing, Pa. dowickley 14,400 
Boswell, Pa. C. 14300 


2.893 Jenner 
J. Maury Dove 
So; as 


Orenda Coal Co. 


001 Tyson 
Orenda 


3. 
3.05 
No. 751—Washington, D. C.—The anthracite bids received 
on this contract (p. 917), which provides for furnishing the 
Navy Department with coal (schedule 8288 Steam Engineer- 
ing) during the fiscal year beginning June 30, were as fol- 
lows: Cream Bros., 150 tons of broken, $5.35; 100 tons of stove, 
$6.89. J Maury Dove Co., 3000 tons cf egg, $5.62; 150 tons of 
stove, $6.86; 300 tons of egg, $5.64; 500 tons of pea, $4.09. John 
C. Hancock & Co., 100 tons of stove, $6.70; 2000 tons of buck- 
wheat, $4.50; 2000 tons of rice, $3. James H. Hill, 3000 tons 
of egg, $5.99; 300 tons of broken, $5.90; 150 tons of stove, 
$6.86. Lynah & Read, Inc., 3000 tons of egg, $5.59; 150 tons of 
stove, $6.30; 300 tons of egg, $5.70; 500 tons of pea, $4.10. Not- 
tingham & Wrenn Co., 3000 tons of egg, $5.75; 150 tons of 
stove, $6.35; 300 tons of egg, $5.80; 500 tons of pea, $4.70; 300 
tons of broken, $5.65. Marshall-Matlack Co., 150 tons of 
broken, $5.18; 3000 tons of egg, $4.25. William Nungasscr, 250 
tons of pea, $4.65. Geo. B. Newton Coal Co., 150 tons of 
broken, $5.78; 100 tons of stove, $6.88: 2000 tons of semibitu- 
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minous, $3.60; 2000 tons of pea, $4.37; 2000 tons of buckwheat, 
$2.95; 2000 tons of rice, $2.45; 2000 tons of barley, $2.35. J. 
W. Peale, 2000 tons of pea, $3.95 until Oct. 31 and $4.30 there- 
after; 2000 tons of broken, $5.57. Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., 3000 tons of egg, $5.69; 150 tons of stove, $6.36; 
300 tons of egg, $5.69; 500 tons of pea, $4.16. E. B. Townsend 
Coal Co., 100 tons of stove, $6.90; 150 tons stove, $6.99; 325 
tons of egg, $6.90. Seymour Coal Co., 2000 tons of pea, $4.07%. 
Weston, Dodson Co., 2000 tons of pea, $4.19; 3000 tons of egg, 
$5.45; 150 tons of stove, $7; 300 tons of egg, $5.55; 500 tons of 
pea, $4.09. Wellington-Wild Coal Co., 100 tons of stove, $7.10; 
325 tons of egg, $7.10. Whitney & Kemmerer Co., 250 tons of 
pea, $4.1£; 2000 tons of semi-bituminous, $3.58. Address Pay- 
master Gen. U. S. Navy Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


No. 802—RBoston, Mass.—This contract (p. 1005), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Bay State Street Ry. Co. with 155,000 
tons of high-grade steam coal, has not yet been closed, al- 
though bids were asked for early in June. Deliveries are at 
various points, but mostly on tidewater at such places as 
Beverly, Chelsea, Lynn, Quincy Point, Mass., and Newport 
and Portsmouth, R. I. Several shippers are actively compet- 
ing for this order and it will be a matter of great interest to 
the trade to see whether it is awarded on Southern coals or 
on grades from Pennsylvania; there is an impression it will 
probably be divided between the two. This contract will give 
a further line on a rather mixed market at an interesting 
stage. Shipments will be made by water at most of the 
plants. About 4000 tons of the requirements are anthracite. 
Shipments are to be made as required on monthly notice. 
Address A. P. Emmons, Bay State Ry. Co., 84 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass, 

No. 839—Hoboken, N. J.—The requirements on this contract 
(p. 1049), which provides for furnishing the local Board of 
Education with coal during the ensuing year, are about as 
follows, the prices given being those at which the contract for 
the past year was filled: 900 tons egg coal, $5.36; 250 tons 
stove coal, $5.36; 300 tons nut coal, $5.61. Address Business 
Mer. R. A. Marnell, Bd. of Edu., Hoboken, N. J. 


New Business 


No. 850—Skowhegan, Maine—The Somerset Worsted Mills 
at this place usually contracts for its coal requirements during 
the current month. About 14 tons per week are required and 
deliveries are made by water, railroad and team. Georges 
Creek coal is being used at present, and the company has a 
storage capacity of 150 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Ralph Gled- 
hill, R. F. D. No. 4, Skowhegan, Maine. 

No. 851—Kingston, Ontario, Can.—The School of Mines at 
this place is requesting bids for 2000 tons of slack coal, the 
ash content of which must not exceed 15%. Delivery is to be 
made on dock at Kingston before Sept. 1. Address School of 
Mines, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 


*+*No,. 852—Canal Dover, Ohio—The Public Service Depart- 
ment at this place will be in the market some time in July 
for from 1500 to 1700 tons of bituminous mine-run coal. The 
business is let on competitive bids and usually goes at about 
$1.60 at the plant. Address Dir. Osmond Salmon, Pub. Service 
Com., Canal Dover, Ohio. — 


+No. 853-~-Boise, Idaho—The Idaho State Board of Educa- 
tion will receive bids until June 21 for furnishing approxi- 
mately 4500 tons of coal during the next school year. Speci- 
fications may be had on application, and bids should cover 
cost of delivery in the bins of the Idaho state educational in- 
stitutions. Address Auditor and Bus. Agt, Ralph T. Bickell, 
State Bd. of Edu., Boise, Idaho. 


#No. 854—Tompkinsville, N. ¥.—Sealed proposals will be 
received at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector, Tompkins- 
ville, N. Y., for furnishing bituminous and anthracite coal at 
New York, New London, Conn., and Newport, R. I. Additional 
information may be obtained on application. Address Light- 
house Inspector, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 

#No. 855—Wilmington, N. C.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the United States Engineer, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., until June 28, for furnishing about 13,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. Further information may be had on applica- 
tion. Address U. S. Engineer, Wilmington, N. C. 


+No. 856—Kansas City—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market about July 1 for their annual 
requirement of coal. About 2800 or 2900 tons of semianthra- 
cite is used, which is usually bought at $5.34 per ton, and 
3900 tons of bituminous at $3.74 per ton. The business is let 
on competitive bids, which are requested by circular letter to 
all dealers. Address Board of Education, Kansas City, Mo. 


No. 857—F airport, N. Y.—The Sanitary Can Co. at this place 
is requesting bids for 1000 tons of buckwheat, and 1000 tons 
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of slack coal for its plant at Fairport, N. Y. Address Pur. 
Agt. Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

+No. 858—Middletown, Ohio—The local Board of Education 
will receive bids until 7 p.m., June 25, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 800 tons of mine-run coal, which will run 60% lump 
or better. The coal must be equal to or better than Chesapeake, 
Red Jacket, Thacker, Raymond City, Majestic, Winifrede, 
Acme, Island Creek or Eureka Block. Bids should cover cost 
of delivery to the various buildings as required. All proposals 
must be accompanied by a certified check for $150. Address 
C. W. Denny, Supply Com., Bd. of Edu., Middletown, Ohio. 


+No. 859—Syracuse, N. Y.—The Board of Contract and fup- 
ply will be in the market on July 1 for about 7000 tons of 
anthracite coal, the business going usually on about the fol- 
lowing basis: Grate, $5.17; egg, $5.41; stove, $5.71; pea, $4.20; 
buckwheat, $3.24. The call for bids is advertised, and the 
business let on a competitive basis. Address Board of Con- 
tract and Supplies, Syracuse, N. Y. 

+No. 860—Louisville, Ky.—Bids will be received until about 
the middle of August for supplying practically all of the city 
institutions with coal during the ensuing year. The current 
contract, which expires Aug. 31, is held by a number of coal 
companies, the Atlas Coal Co. having the contract for the 
City Hospital and Bryne & Speed the Workhouse. On the new 
contract the supplies for the Home for the Aged and Infirm 
and the Eruptive Hospital are to be quoted for delivery by 
rail. Address Asst. City Buyer J. E. Bean, Lousville, Ky. 


+No, 861—Newberry, Mich.—Bids will be received at the 
Newberry State Hospital until 1 p.m., June 28, for furnishing 
approximately 6000 tons of bituminous and semibituminous 
coal as required during the ensuing year. Proposals and 
blank forms may be obtained on application. Address Secy. 
Dr. E. H. Campbell, Newberry State Hospital, Newberry, Mich. 


No. 862—Burlington, Iowa—Sealed bids will be received 
until 2 p.m., June 21, for furnishing Des Moines county with 
coal during the year beginning July 1. Bids are requested on 
lump coal and should be made f.o.b. West Burlington in car- 
load lots, delivered at County Jail, and also delivered to the 
poor in ton and half-ton lots. Address County Auditor, F. W. 
Parrott, Burlington, Iowa. j 


+No. 863—Galesburg, Ill.The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during July for approx- 
imately 2200 tons of lump coal and screenings for use at the 
school. The screenings are usually bought at $2.25 per ton 
and the lump coal at $2.69. The call for bids is advertised. 
Address Board of Education, Library Pldg., Galesburg, III. 


No. 864—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Board uf Public Safety of 
this place will receive bids until June 23 for furnishing the 
coal requirements of the police headquarters and substations, 
and the same for the fire department. Various kinds of coal 
are used, including Pocahontas lump and mine-run, Kanawha 
lurip, and Pittsburgh lump, all classes of anthracite, cannel, 
Indiana egg and nut, and some charcoal. The contract 
amounts to about $5000 a year. The coal is to be delivered as 
required at the various stations. Address Board of Public 
Safety, Indianapolis, Ind. 


+No. 865—West Newton, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 2:30 p.m., June 14, for furnishing the city with 
its fuel requirements, including the School, Street, Fire, Police, 
Charity and Library Departments. Proposals must be made 
out on blank forms, which may be obtained on application, 
and must be accompanied by a certified check for $200. A 
bond guaranteeing the faithful performance of the contract 
to the amount of $2000 will be required. Address Pub. Bldg. 
Comr. Walter R. Forbush, City Hall, West Newton, Mass. 


#No. 866—Cleveland, Ohio—The Water-Works Department 
will have blank forms and specifications ready Sept. 15 on 
which to submit bids covering their coal requirements during 
the year beginning Sept. 30. This is the largest annual con- 
tract let in this city; it amounts to about $90,000 a year. The 
contract will be let on Oct. 1. Address City Purch. Agt., 
Water-Works Dept., Cleveland, Ohio. 


+No, 867—Columbus, Ga.—The City Government at this 
place will be in the market some time during July for about 
200 tons of coal for use of the City Fire Department and the 
Court House. Cahaba red ash coal is ordinarily used, which 
costs about $3.90 per ton delivered at the Court House. The 
business is let on competitive bids. Address City Clk. M. M. 
Moore, Columbus, Ga. 


No. 868—Cincinnati, Ohio—City purchasing agent will re- 
ceive bids until noon June 21 for furnishing the various city 
institutions with approximately 20,000 tons of coal during the 
ensuing year. Complete details, including specifications and 
proposal forms, may be obtained on application. Address City 
Purch. Agt. Ernst von Bargen, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Zoue 16 (Continued) Brok- ——Buckwheat—— Mine 
OF 44 ven Nut en Pea No.1 No.2 No.3 Run 
Olin J. Stephens. .... 16 RO Te oes Sen stone 
DOM Ws ONES ss eccs 0608. s00k acne —¥ 56's. ee eS ee, W aeeece 
Pattison & Bowns. int Mads “nae “meomne epee. _aeoae 2.64 3.57 
CRAPS: SO0.655 cass tee sean vee samy Oe ete ane 
7. ths MONO OO, osc dees sone soee SO Bat 
Wi, PONGCUG BONS oc ces wees Sane oan OrOO 


For the egg, stove, nut and broken requirements in this 
zone, Stephens bid $6.65 for egg and stove, $6.90 for nut and 
$6 for broken; Thorne & Co. bid $6.19, $6.49, $6.74 and $5.74, 
respectively, on the same sizes. 

Zone 17—No. 1 buckwheat is required mostly in this zone 
and bids were as follows: 


IN os os hs dik ts isto 0 tes Rp ee OA 8 a 9900 5600 500 1800 
Joseph Johnson’s Sons.................-. $3.35 $3.43 $3.73 $3.'5 
DIS WI ook no swear eke sb sda oawsas Seats 3.42 3.69 3.33 
POND Wh, SPONOVON. 65556664 o0 ra a%anceuaes 3.39 3.55 3.80 3.39 


Joseph Johnson’s Sons 
S. Haber 


For the egg, stove and nut coal, 
bid $7.20 per ton for egg and stove and $7.10 for nut. 
bid $6.89 for egg and stove and $6.95 on the nut. 


Zone 18—Bids in this zone were as follows: 


SOAR wis vows e0essivasewes ons Pea Pea —Buckwheat— Mine 
No. 3 No. 3 Run 
DWE ican da dcews wate eweeas 1760 600 4200 5820 2100 
C. D. ‘Roven & Go Pina tesialeseense ae see $1.93 sissece $2.90 
Pattison & Bow. 4 o:s:0:.06:000:0400% ‘ ‘ 1.88 eat 2.92 
William F: eae gaa Mes aene eee $3.73 $3.73 er. $1.97 beer 
Geo. D. Harris & Co.. s29kosee) 3.88 2.02 pions 2.87 
Zone nnkiais 
Buck Mine Mine Buckwheat 
GROG ia ivcssacowasess No. 3 Run Run Gas No. 1 No. 1 
ee eee 4240 17,255 1060 €00 20,300 13,050 
C. D. Norton & Co.. tae $2.84 $2.80 $3.26 $2.76 hae 
Pattison & Bowns.. ie piaegs caeoene iat 2.93 2.99 
William Fatrel: & Son.. - $1.97 panel Pee pes ee caehe 
Geo. D. Harris & Co..... ee 2.81 2.85 3.55 
B. Nicoll & Co.......... een 2.84 2.89 3.26 
Commercial Coal Co.. 3.40 ne 


H. H. Lineaweaver & Co. bid $5.48 on 4200 tons of egg 
coal, $5.48 on 1250 tons of stove coal and $2.99 on 13,050 tons 
of buckwheat No. 1. Pattison & Bowns bid $6.18 on 1590 tons 
of stove coal and Burns Bros. offered to furnish 375 tons each 
of stove and pea coal for $5.94 and $4.08 respectively. 

Zone 19—For furnishing 1575 tons of stove coal and 225 
tons of nut coal, John W. Peale bid $6.27 on each and the 
Commercial Coal Co. $5.67 for the stove and $6.02 for the nut 
coal. For furnishing egg coal in lots of 10, 15, 20, 30 and 14 
tons, the Katonah Lumber, Coal & Feed Co. bid from $7.50 to 
$8 per ton. 

Zone 20—Requirements in this zone are confined almost 
entirely to bituminous mine-run, bids on which were as fol- 
lows: 





DME cesses raneseetndeaee ees 500 2100 1150 1150 550 
Nicoll & Co. Soils ada awed aceaee $3.90 $3.96 $3.90 $3.84 $3.95 
Boo ee EL 6 a eee 3.97 4.04 3.99 3.89 4.04 
Ss BD NORRIE SOs iki aidscane.ee 3.98 4.03 3.98 3.87 3.98 
Zone 20 continued—tons....... 1400 750 5600 2200 2450 
RE COO oes oicn seus euwint $3.79 $3.70 $3.60 $3.85 $3.43 
Ce EF 6 3.85 3.79 3.69 3.94 3.52 
C3: 2D. Pee Oe Os. xk wcacsows 3.88 3.78 3.65 3.94 3.48 
Commercial Coal Co............. 4.14 4.29 3.96 


For furnishing 400 tons of buckwheat No. 1, John W. Peale 
bid $4.43 and C. D. Norton & Co. bid $4.12. 

The following is a summary of some of the more important 
bids: 


J. W. Peale............. $182,475.92 Wm. Farrcll & Sons..... 79,820.28 
T. R. Thornc & Co...... 36,452.30 J.8. Conabecr.....<...+ 6,843.00 
S. Tuttle’s Son & Cc.... 112,397.20 Geo. D. Harris & Co.... 325,001.83 
Bacon Coai ....s+» 138,526.96 Clarksburg Coal Min. Co. 28,576.00 
Ss Se 92,333.06 Pattison & Powns....... 122,335.00 
a, a 107,343.§2 A.J. & J.J. McCullum.. 44,111.51 
Wm. Brennan........... 9,317.08 Jos. Johnson Sons....... 65,403.50 
J. F. Schmadeke........ 107,684.54 B. Nicoll & Co.......... 184,014.40 
C. D. Norton & Co...... 387,447.97 Katonah Coal Co....... 598.50 
T. Haber. 2,985 -5 H.H. Lineaweaver & Co. 160,750.00 
Empire Coal Mining Co.. No Tot. 1D, @. UBRBNS 6 6.<0-0.050s 62,133.78 
Meyer-Denker-Sinram . 51,593.20 P. Diets Coal Co........ 9,503.71 
Commercial Coal Co.. 47, 052. 67 


Address Contract Clerk, 1226 Municipal Bldg., New York. 


+#No. 716—Puget Sound, Wash.—Fids on this contract (p. 
916), which provides for furnishing the U. S. Government 
with 100 tons of foundry coke for delivery at Puget Sound, 
Wash., or f.o.b. works, were as follows: Chicago Junk Co. 
(Pelton Main coke), $15.40; Debevoise Anderson Co., $2.89; 
Marshall-Matlack Co., $1.83. Address Paymaster-Gen, of the 
Navy Samuel McGowan, Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


No, 726—New York—The part of this contract (pp. 916, 
955, 1004) relating to supplying 2700 gross tons of egg coal 
for the fireboats on the North River and New York Harbor 
is being readvertised. Bids are to be opened at 10:30 a.m., 
June 21. Address Fire Comr. Robert Adamson, Municipal 
Bldg., New York City. 
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+No, 729—Vicksburg, Miss.—Bids on this contract (p. 916), 
which provides for furnishing the U. S. Engineers of the Third 


Mississippi River District with 10,000 tons of coal, were as 


follows: 


West Kentucky The Monongahela R. Consol. 
oal Co. C. & C. Co. 
Places of Delivery and Bid Cents Bid Cents Bid 
Lstimated Quaatitics Ton Gross per Ton Gross per Ton Gross 
- 0 


B.t.u. B.t.u. 
Mouth of White River, Ark. 


Pittsburgh Cypress Cr. 
$ $ $ $ 3 3 
Lump coal 2.478 2276 10.7 a3:-35 4200 1237 2c Seu 
Mine-run - 1200 tons 9°48 2'976 9.7 3.35 4020 12.4 a2.45 2040 
——— Miss. . a 
ump coal 2.85 17,100 11.1 
Mine-run coal { 6900 tons 9°§0 15'600 10.1 b 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Lump coal } 2800 tons 3.23 9,044 12.6 3.50 9800 12.5 .... .... 
Mine-run coal f “ 2.98 8,344 11.6 3.30 9240 12.2 2.50 7C00 
Total cost, if all lump coal 29,420 
Total cost, if all mine-run 
MMOD SI. Coss ghech cys b-ktanersPecene'e 26,920 
For delivery in flats...... 0.16 c0.20 c0. 20 
d0.24 d0.24 
For transfer to U.S. boats 0.20 c0..20 cU. 20 
d0.24 d0.24 
Commercial name of coal. Tradewater. Youghiogheny. No. 9 
Location of mine or mines. 
Sturgis, Union Co., 
Ky. Monongahela R., Pa. DeKoven, 
y. 
B.t.u. per lb. of ‘‘dry coal” 13,200.0 Lump 14,200.0 m.r. 13,800.0 12,500.0 
% of ash in “dry coal” 9.0 Lump 8.0 m.r. 8.0 13.0 
% of sulphur in “‘dry coal” 2.5 Lump 1.25 m.r. 1.5 3.7 
Qq ot volatile matter in 
“dry coal’’. 35.0 Lump 34.0m.1. 33.0 34.0 
Moist. in coal ‘as received” 3.0 Lump 2.0 m.r. 2.5 3.0 


a. Price for delivery at Rosedale, Miss., 5 miles below mouth of White River, 
Ark., as bidder has no representative at latter place. 
b. No proposal for delivery at Greenville, Miss. 
See letter attached to proposal explaining that prices 
c. At Rosedale, Miss. | bid ‘‘for transfer from barges or flats to and on board. 
d. At Vicksburg, Miss. 


United States boats ‘ ‘include those of preceding item 
for delivery on flats.’’ 

Cypress Creek coal not acceptable under paragraph 23 of the specifications and 

prices not considered. 


Address Maj. Engrs. J. R. Slattery, U. S. Engrs. Office, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


+No. 740—San Antonio, Tex.—The requirements on this 
contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), which provides for furnishing the 
public schools with coal during the fiscal year, 1915-16, are 
400 tons of furnace coal and 463 tons of stove. It is estimated 
that a total of about 900 tons will be required this year. Bids 
should be submitted on the best grade McAlester domestic 
lump, commercial lump, and the number of heat units given 
in each kind. Bids must cover cost of delivery to 34 different 
buildings. Address Business Agt. Paul. H. Scholz, Bd. of Edu., 
Prudential Bidg., San Antonio, Texas. 


No. 768—Washingtona, D, C.—Bids on this contract (p. 956), 
which provides for furnishing 4000 tons of bituminous coal 
for the Government Engineers, have been received as follows: 


Coal Bed 
Bidder Price Coal Location or Vein _—iiB.t.u. 
H.H. Marlow $2.99 Jenner Somerset Co., Pa. Upper 
itessine 14,100 
J.P.AgnewCo. 2.92 Jenner Somerset Co., Pa. Up 


Tr 
Tieites 14,100 


Commercial Coal : Raleigh and Sewell 
rath White Oak 
Co., “A 3.15 { yen heae Fayette Coun- Seam 14,850 
Commercial Coal Randolph 
“pn { Randolph An- ’ 
Co. “B : { ahoe Gee Somerset Co., 14,300 


a. 
omersetCo., Pa. Upper 
ening 14,100 


Uppe 
Lonaconing, Pa. cowickley 14,400 
Boswell, Pa. Cc. 14,300 


J. M aury Dove 
Co. “A” 2.893 Jenner 
J. M faury Dove 


0. Tyson 
Orenda Coal Co. 


3.001 
3.05 Orenda 

#+No. 751—Washington, D. C.—The anthracite bids received 
on this contract (p. 917), which provides for furnishing the 
Navy Department with coal (schedule 8288 Steam Engineer- 
ing) during the fiscal year beginning June 30, were as fol- 
lows: Cream Bros., 150 tons of broken, $5.35; 100 tons of stove, 
$6.89. J Maury Dove Co., 3000 tons cf egg, $5.62; 150 tons of 
stove, $6.86; 300 tens of egg, $5.64; 500 tons of pea, $4.09. John 
Cc. Hancock & Co., 100 tons of stove, $6.70; 2000 tons of buck- 
wheat, $4.50; 2000 tons of rice, $3. James H. Hill, 3000 tons 
of egg, $5.99; 300 tons of broken, $5.90; 150 tons of stove, 
$6.86. Lynah & Read, Inc., 3000 tons of egg, $5.59; 150 tons of 
stove, $6.30; 300 tons of egg, $5.70; 500 tons of pea, $4.10. Not- 
tingham & Wrenn Co., 3000 tons of egg, $5.75; 150 tons of 
stove, $6.35; 300 tons of egg, $5.80; 500 tons of pea, $4.70; 300 
tons of broken, $5.65. Marshall-Matlack Co., 150 tons of 
broken, $5.18; 3000 tons of egg, $4.25. William Nungasscr, 250 
tons of pea, $4.65. Geo. B. Newton Coal Co., 150 tons of 
broken, $5.78; 100 tons of stove, $6.88; 2000 tons of semibitu- 
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minous, $3.60; 2000 tons of poa, $4.37; 2000 tons of buckwheat, 
$2.95; 2000 tons of rice, $2.45; 2000 tons of barley, $2.35. J. 
W. Peale, 2000 tons of pea, $3.95 until Oct. 31 and $4.30 there- 
after; 2000 tons of broken, $5.57. Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co., 3000 tons of egg, $5.69; 150 tons of stove, $6.36; 
300 tons of egg, $5.69; 500 tons of pea, $4.16. E. B. Townsend 
Coal Co., 100 tons of stove, $6.90; 150 tons stove, $6.99; 325 
tons of egg, $6.90. Seymour Coal Co., 2000 tons of pea, $4.07%. 
Weston, Dodson Co., 2000 tons of pea, $4.19; 3000 tons of egg, 
$5.45; 150 tons of stove, $7; 300 tons of egg, $5.55; 500 tons of 
pea, $4.09. Wellington-Wild Coal Co., 100 tons of stove, $7.10; 
325 tons of egg, $7.10. Whitney & Kemmerer Co., 250 tons of 
pea, $4.1£; 2000 tons of semi-bituminous, $3.58. Address Pay- 
master Gen. U. S. Navy Samuel McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


No. 802—RBoston, Mass.—This contract (p. 1005), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Bay State Street Ry. Co. with 155,000 
tons of high-grade steam coal, has not yet been closed, al- 
though bids were asked for early in June. Deliveries are at 
various points, but mostly on tidewater at such places as 
Beverly, Chelsea, Lynn, Quincy Point, Mass., and Newport 
and Portsmouth, R. I. Several shippers are actively compet- 
ing for this order and it will be a matter of great interest to 
the trade to see whether it is awarded on Southern coals or 
on grades from Pennsylvania; there is an impression it will 
probably be divided between the two. This contract will give 
a further line on a rather mixed market at an interesting 
stage. Shipments will be made by water at most of the 
plants. About 4000 tons of the requirements are anthracite. 
Shipments are to be made as required on monthly notice. 
Address A. P. Emmons, Bay State Ry. Co., 84 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass, 

No. 889—Hoboken, N. J.—The requirements on this contract 
(p. 1049), which provides for furnishing the local Board of 
Education with coal during the ensuing year, are about as 
follows, the prices given being those at which the contract for 
the past year was filled: 900 tons egg coal, $5.36; 250 tons 
stove coal, $5.36; 300 tons nut coal, $5.61. Address Business 
Mer. R. A. Marnell, Bd. of Edu., Hoboken, N. J. 





New Business 


No. 850—Skowhegan, Maine—The Somerset Worsted Mills 
at this place usually contracts for its coal requirements during 
the current month. About 14 tons per week are required and 
deliveries are made by water, railroad and team. Georges 
Creek coal is being used at present, and the company has a 
storage capacity of 150 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Ralph Gled- 
hill, R. F. D. No. 4, Skowhegan, Maine. 

No. 851—Kingston, Ontario, Can.—The School of Mines at 
this place is requesting bids for 2000 tons of slack coal, the 
ash content of which must not exceed 15%. Delivery is to be 
made on dock at Kingston before Sept. 1. Address School of 
Mines, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 


+*No, 852—Canal Dover, Ohio—The Public Service Depart- 
ment at this place will be in the market some time in July 
for from 1500 to 1700 tons of bituminous mine-run coal. The 
business is let on competitive bids and usually goes at about 
$1.60 at the plant. Address Dir. Osmond Salmon, Pub. Service 
Com., Canal Dover, Ohio. — 


+No. 853-——-Boise, Idaho—The Idaho State Board of Educa- 
tion will receive bids until June 21 for furnishing approxi- 
mately 4500 tons of coal during the next school year. Speci- 
fications may be had on application, and bids should cover 
cost of delivery in the bins of the Idaho state educational in- 
stitutions. Address Auditor and Bus. Agt, Ralph T. Bickell, 
State Bd. of Edu., Boise, Idaho. 

No. 854—Tompkinsville, N. ¥Y.—Sealed proposals will be 
received at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector, Tompkins- 
ville, N. Y., for furnishing bituminous and anthracite coal at 
New York, New London, Conn., and Newport, R. I. Additional 
information may be obtained on application. Address Light- 
house Inspector, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 

No. 855—Wilmington, N. C.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the United States Engineer, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., until June 28, for furnishing about 13,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. Further information may be had on applica- 
tion. Address U. S. Engineer, Wilmington, N. C. 


+No. 856—Kansas City—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market about July 1 for their annual 
requirement of coal. About 2800 or 2900 tons of semianthra- 
cite is used, which is usually bought at $5.34 per ton, and 
3900 tons of bituminous at $3.74 per ton. The business is let 
on competitive bids, which are requested by circular letter to 
all dealers. Address Board of Education, Kansas City, Mo. 

No. 857—F airport, N. Y.—The Sanitary Can Co. at this place 
is requesting bids for 1000 tons of buckwheat, and 1000 tons 
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of slack coal for its plant at Fairport, N. Y. Address Pur. 
Agt. Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

+No. 858—Middletown, Ohio—The local Board of Education 
will receive bids until 7 p.m., June 25, for furnishing approxi- 
mately 800 tons of mine-run coal, which will run 60% lump 
or better. The coal must be equal to or better than Chesapeake, 
Red Jacket, Thacker, Raymond City, Majestic, Winifrede, 
Acme, Island Creek or Eureka Block. Bids should cover cost 
of delivery to the various buildings as required. All proposals 
must be accompanied by a certified check for $150. Address 
C. W. Denny, Supply Com., Bd. of Edu., Middletown, Ohio. 


+No. 859—Syracuse, N. ¥.—The Board of Contract and fup- 
ply will be in the market on July 1 for about 7000 tons of 
anthracite coal, the business going usually on about the fol- 
lowing basis: Grate, $5.17; egg, $5.41; stove, $5.71; pea, $4.20; 
buckwheat, $3.24. The call for bids is advertised, and the 
business let on a competitive basis. Address Board of Con- 
tract and Supplies, Syracuse, N. Y. 


+No. 860—Louisville, Ky.—Bids will be received until about 
the middle of August for supplying practically all of the city 
institutions with coal during the ensuing year. The current 
contract, which expires Aug. 31, is held by a number of coal 
companies, the Atlas Coal Co. having the contract for the 
City Hospital and Bryne & Speed the Workhouse. On the new 
contract the supplies for the Home for the Aged and Infirm 
and the Eruptive Hospital are to be quoted for delivery by 
rail. Address Asst. City Buyer J. E. Bean, Lousville, Ky. 


+No, 861—Newberry, Mich.—Bids will be received at the 
Newberry State Hospital until 1 p.m., June 28, for furnishing 
approximately 6000 tons of bituminous and semibituminous 
coal as required during the ensuing year. Proposals and 
blank forms may be obtained on application. Address Secy. 
Dr. E. H. Campbell, Newberry State Hospital, Newberry, Mich. 


No. 862—Burlington, Iowa—Sealed bids will be received 
until 2 p.m., June 21, for furnishing Des Moines county with 
coal during the year beginning July 1. Bids are requested on 
lump coal and should be made f.o.b. West Burlington in car- 
load lots, delivered at County Jail, and also delivered to the 
poor in ton and half-ton lots. Address County Auditor, F. W. 
Parrott, Burlington, Iowa. , 


+No. 863—Galesburg, Ill.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during July for approx- 
imately 2200 tons of lump coal and screenings for use at the 
school. The screenings are usually bought at $2.25 per ton 
and the lump coal at $2.49. The call for bids is advertised. 
Address Board of Education, Library Bldg., Galesburg, IIl. 


#No. 864—Indianapolis, Ind.—Th: Board uf Public Safety of 
this place will receive bids until J ine 23 for furnishing the 
coal requirements of the police headquarters and substations, 
and the same for the fire department. Various kinds of coal 
are used, including Pocahontas lump and mine-run, Kanawha 
lump, and Pittsburgh lump, all classes of anthracite, cannel, 
Indiana egg and nut, and some charcoal. The contract 
amounts to about $5000 a year. The coal is to be delivered as 
required at the various stations. Address Board of Public 
Safety, Indianapolis, Ind. 


+No. 865—West Newton, Mass.—Sealed proposals will be 
received until 2:30 p.m., June 14, for furnishing the city with 
its fuel requirements, including the School, Street, Fire, Police, 
Charity and Library Departments. Proposals must be made 
out on blank forms, which may be obtained on application, 
and must be accompanied by a certified check for $200. A 
bond guaranteeing the faithful performance of the contract 
to the amount of $2000 will be required. Address Pub. Bldg. 
Comr. Walter R. Forbush, City Hall, West Newton, Mass. 


No. 866—Cleveland, Ohio—The Water-Works Department 
will have blank forms and specifications ready Sept. 15 on 
which to submit bids covering their coal requirements during 
the year beginning Sept. 30. This is the largest annual con- 
tract let in this city; it amounts to about $90,000 a year. The 
contract will be let on Oct. 1. Address City Purch. Agt., 
Water-Works Dept., Cleveland, Ohio. 


+No,. 867—Columbus, Ga.—The City Government at this 
place will be in the market some time during July for about 
200 tons of coal for use of the City Fire Department and the 
Court House. Cahaba red ash coal is ordinarily used, which 
costs about $3.90 per ton delivered at the Court House. The 
business is let on competitive bids. Address City Clk. M. M. 
Moore, Columbus, Ga, 





No. 868—Cincinnati, Ohio—City purchasing agent will re- 
ceive bids until noon June 21 for furnishing the various city 
institutions with approximately 20,000 tons of coal during the 
ensuing year. Complete details, including specifications and 
proposal forms, may be obtained on application. Address City 
Purch. Agt. Ernst von Bargen, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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No. 869—Washington, Penn.—Board of Education will re- 
ceive bids until 7:30 p.m. July 8 for furnishing their coal 
requirements during the ensuing year, involving approxi- 
mately 20,000 bu. of 1% in. bituminous and 5000 bu. of slack. 
Separate proposals are also requested for delivery of the coal 
to the various school buildings. Address Secretary R. W. 
Mason, Board of Education, Washington, Penn. 

+No. 870—Peoria, Il1l.—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during July for about 
5000 tons of bituminous (Springfield) lump coal, which is 
usually bought at $2.17 per ton. The call for bids is adver- 
tised. Address Board of School Inspectors, 203 City Hall, 
Peoria, Il. 

No. 871—Chicago, Ill—The Atwood & Steele Co. at this 
place will probably be in the market some time during next 
month for two cars of Pocahontas mine-run coal. Address 
the Purchasing Agent, Atwood & Steele Co., Chicago, IIl. 


+No. 872—Danbury, Conn.—The Board of Education will 
be in the market some time during July for 650 tons of 
anthracite coal. The cost is usually $7 per ton delivered in 
bin. The call for bids is advertised. Address Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Finance and Supplies, Board of Education, 81 West 
St., Danbury, Conn. 

+No. 873—Springfield, Mo.—The Board of Education here 
will be in the market some time in July for approximately 
1400 tons of screened Kansas lump coal. The usual price is 
about $3.55 per ton. The business is let on competitive bids 
and the call for bids is advertised. Address Board of Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Mo. 

+*No. 874—Lima, Ohio—The Board of Education here will 
contract some time in July for between 400 and 500 tons of 
white ash mine-run coal. The business is usually let at about 
$3.10 per ton. Address Purchasing Agent, Board of Education, 
118 N. West St., Lima, Ohio. 

+*No. 875—Idaho Springs, Colo.—The Boston-Colorado 
Power & Water Co. will be in the market some time in July 
for approximately 3500 tons of slack coal which is usually 
bought at about $2.50 per ton. It is stated that the business 
is not done on competitive bids. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Boston-Colorado Power & Water Co., Idaho Springs, Colo. 


+No. 876—New Albany, Ind.—The School Board at this 
place will be in the market some time next month for 
approximately 700 tons of mine-run coal which is usually 
bought at about $3 per ton. The business is done on competi- 
tive bids, which are invited by circulars to the local dealers. 
Address Board of School Trustees, Spring St., New Albany, Ind. 


+No, 877—Miamisburg, Ohio—The local Power Department 
will be in the market some time in July for approximately 
2500 tons of West Virginia coal, which is usually bought at 
$2.15 per ton on track. The business is done on a competitive 
basis. Address Frank DeWitt, Water Works Dept., Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 

No. 878—Marianna, Ark.—The Marianna Electric Co. at this 
place will be in the market some time in July for 1500 tons 
of pea and slack coal which is usually bought for about $2.50 
per ton. The business is done on a competitive basis. Address 
Mer. J. B. Campbell, Marianna Electric Co., Marianna, Ark. 


+No. 879—Peabody, Mass.—The Electric Light Department 
at this place will be in the market during July for approxi- 
mately 3200 tons of Pocahontas coal which is usually bought 
at about $4.47 per ton delivered in front of the boiler. The 
coal is bought on competitive bids. Address Mgr. Warren D. 
King, Peabody Electric Light Dept., Peabody, Mass. 


#+No. S8SO—Carthage, Mo.—The Carthage Water and Electric 
plant will be in the market some time during July for 
approximately 5400 tons of Cherokee slack which is usually 
bought at about $1.90 per ton delivered in the bin. The 
business is done on a competitive basis. Address Supt. A. P. 
Knowles, Carthage Water and Electric Plant, Carthage, Mo. 


+No. SS1—Battle Creek, Mieh.—The Board of Education 
at this place received bids until noon of June 16 for furnishing 
2000 tons of Pocahontas mine-run, 200 tons Massillon domestic 
lump and 200 tons of anthracite furnace coal. <A certified 
check for $250 was required with all bids and a bond not 
to exceed $3000 must be furnished by the successful bidder. 
Bids are to cover cost of delivery in the bins at the various 
school buildings. Approximately 700 tons of coal may be 
delivered before Sept. 1. No bids will be accepted on coal 
running less than 14,800 B.t.u. and analysis must in all cases 
accompany each bid. Address Secy. F. A. Allwardt, Bd. of 
Edu. Battle Creek, Mich. 


No. SS2—Tracy, Minn.—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until 8 p.m., June 17, for 300 tons of 
screened Youghiogheny lump coal, to be delivered at the 








various school buildings as required during the period from 
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July 1 of the current year until June 1, 1916. Address Clk. 


Cc. C. Richard, Bd. of Edu., Tracy, Minn. 

+No. 888—Trenton, N. J.—Bids will be received until 7:30 
p.m., June 22, for furnishing and delivering 400 gross tons 
of anthracite pea and 25 tons of stove coal to the Court House, 
as may be required. Address Chn. John J. McCartan, Trenton, 
N. J. 


No. 884—Ottawa, Can.—The city clerk at this place re- 
ceived bids until June 10 for furnishing 250 tons of the best 
quality of anthracite egg coal to be delivered at the County 
Jail and Court House. Address County Clk. Chas. MacNab, 
Ottawa, Can. 

No. S8S5—Detroit, Mich.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector for furnishing fuel 
for lighthouse vessels, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916. Blank proposals and particulars may be obtained on 
application. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Detroit, Mich. 


+No. SS6—Manchester, Ohio—The B. P. Stone Electric Light 
Plant at this place may contract at any time for their annual 
requirements of coal involving about 700 tons of mine-run. 
The usual price is about $2.10 per ton delivered, and the coal 
is subjected to tests before purchasing. Address B. P. Stone, 
Electric Light Plant, Manchester, Ohio. 

No. 887—Binghamton, N. Y.—The City Government at this 
place will contract some time during the summer for approxi- 
mately 2000 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. The call 
for bids is advertised. A contract is always made by the 
Department of Public Works, and purchases in the open mar- 
ket are occasionally made by the Board of Education. Address 
Department of Public Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 

No. 888—Fairbury, Neb.—The G. D. Meyers Water & Lignt 
Co. of this place usually contracts some time in the spring for 
about 2000 tons of Weir nut coal at approximately $2.95 per 
ton, delivered in the bin. The kusiness is let on a competitive 
basis. Address G. D. Meyers Water & Light Commission, 
Fairbury, Neb. 

No. 889—North Billerica, Mass.—The Talbot Mills at this 
place consumes about 3000 to 3500 tons of coal per annum. 
Consumption is at the rate of 100 tons per day during certain 
periods and deliveries are made by railroad and wagon. The 
company has a storage capacity of 2000 tons and when not 
confining purchases to the open market, they contract in June 


or July. Address Treas. Thomas T. Clark, Talbot Mills, North 
Billerica, Mass. 
No. 890—Aurora, Ind.—The Indiana Public Service Co. 


at this place consumes about 3000 tons of Pittsburgh nut and 
slack coal per annum. It is understood that the business is 
not let on competitive bids, and the price is usually about 
$2.06 per ton. Address C. B. Harring, Indiana Public Service 
Co., Aurora, Ind. 

No. 891—Comanche, Tex.—The Comanche Light & Power 
Co. consumes approximately 1350 tons of Texas lignite per 
annum, which is usually bought at $1.75 per ton. The business 
is done on competitive bids but no particular time is specified 
for contracting. Address Mgr. E. W. Harris, Comanche Light 
& Power Co., Comanche, Tex. 

No, 892—Jacksonville, Fla.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the U. S. Engineers at this place, until 
June 28, for furnishing 4000 tons of coal. Bids will also be 
received until June 30, for furnishing an additional 3000 tons 
of coal. Complete details and full information may be 
obtained on application. Address U. S. Engineer’s Office, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

No. 893—Milwaukee, Wis.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector at this place 
for furnishing fuel. Complete details may be had on appli- 
cation. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 894—Richmond, Ind.—The Board of Public Safety at 
this place will receive bids until July 1 for furnishing coal 
of various kinds. The total contract will probably amount to 
more than $10,000. Address Pres. Alfred Davis, Bd. of Pub. 
Safety, Richmond, Ind. 

No. 895—Monticello, Ind.—The County Commissioners at 
this place will receive bids until July 6 for furnishing the coal 
supply for the court house, jail and country asylum. Address 
Audr. A. G. Fisher, Bd. of County Comrs., Monticello, Ind. 


+No. 896—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Board of Trustees of the 
Indiana Women’s Prison will receive bids until July 1 for 
furnishing 1500 tons of coal, to be delivered between Oct. 1, 
1915, and Sept. 30, 1916. The bid must be accompanied by 
analysis, showing the ash and B.t.u. Smokeless will be given 
preference, other conditions being equal. The coal will be 
paid for on the basis of the price named, corrected for va- 
riation in heating value and ash as shown by analysis. A 
certified check for $500 must accompany each bid. Address 
Board of Trustees, Indiana Woman’s Prison, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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+No. 897—-Lyndhurst, N. J.—The Board of Education of 
this place will receive bids until 8:15 p.m., June 24, for fur- 
nishing about 90 tons of egg and 250 tons of pea coal to the 
local schools, deliveries to be made as required. Address Dis- 
trict Clk. William J. Liston, Bd. of Edu., Lyndhurst, N. J. 

+No. 898—Ann Arbor, Mich.—Bids were received until 5 
p.m., June 17, for furnishing the local City Government with 
60 tons of egg coal for immediate delivery at the City Hall 
bins, 40 tons of nut coal to be delivered as required at the 
Engine House, one carload of Virginia splint coal, and one 
carload of chestnut coke to be delivered at city yards. Ad- 
dress City Clk. Ross Granger, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


No. 899—Plymouth, Mass.—The Standish Worsted Co. at 
this place usually contracts about June 1 for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, amounting to approximately 1500 tons of 
bituminous. Deliveries are made by wagon at the rate of 
about five tons per day, the storage capacity being limited to 
only 20 tons. Address Pres. E. H. Dorr, the Standish Worsted 
Co., Billington St., Plymouth, Mass. 

+No. 900—Liberty, Ind.—The local Municipal Government 
will receive bids until: June 24 for furnishing three cars of 
Island Creek mine-run coal. Address Town Clk. R. M. Duvall, 
Liberty, Ind. 

No, 901—Crafton, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, June 21, for furnishing the local schools with the 
best Panhandle lump, nut and slack coal during the school 
year beginning July 5. Address Secy. L. F. Wentz, 425 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

No. 902—St. Bciaard, Ohio—The Director of Public Ser- 
vice at this place will receive bids until noon, June 21, for 
furnishing 3600 tons of coal for use at the Water Works and 
Electric Light Plant during the year beginning July 1. 
Quotations should be made f.o.b. side track in the rear of the 
Electric Light plant. Bids should be for straight nut and 
slack coal and on the basis of short tons. A certified check 
for $100 must accompany all bids and a satisfactory bond 
guaranteeing the fulfillment of the contract will be required. 
Address Secy. Harry Vanden Eynden, Public Service, City 
Hall, St. Bernard, Ohio. 

No. 903—Charleston, S. C.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until noon, June 30, for furnish- 
ing the public schools with 100 tons red ash stove and 45 
tons Pocahontas coal during the ensuing year. Address Supt. 
A. B. Rhett, Bd. of Edu., Charleston, S. C. 


+No. 904—Unientown, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until 5 p.m., June 25, for fur- 
nishing the school buildings with their coal and coke re- 
quirements during the ensuing year. Address C. L. Davidson, 
Schools District of Uniontown Borough, Uniontown, Penn. 





Awards 
+No. 258—Albany, N. Y.—The awards on this contract (p. 
447), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of 
the state prisons, were as follows: 


Institution Location Awarded to Price 
State Prison for Women Auburn Empire Coal Mining Co. $1,247.00 
State Prison for Women Auburn A. Larner & Sons 237 .00 
Auburn Prison Auburn A. Larner & Sons 663.60 
Great Meadow Prison Comstock Geo. D. Harris Co. 19,893.60 
Great Meadow Prison Comstock Dock & Coal Co. 1,184.06 
Clinton Prison Dannemora Dock & Coal Co. 19,195.60 
Dannemora State Hospital Dannemora Geo. D. Harris Co. -400 .00 
Dannemora State Hospital Dannemora A. Larner & Sons 7,986.00 
Matteawan State Hospital Beacon A. Larner & Sons 1,499.00 


Matteawan State Hospital Beacon Emmons Coal Mining Co. 10,430.00 

Address Purchasing Committee, Rooms 602 and 603, Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y. 

No. 342—Albany, N. Y.—This contract (p. 528), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the various state 
charitable institutions, has been awarded as follows, all 
awards being given with the exception of those amounting 
to less than 100 tons: BITUMINOUS—Marine Coal Corp., 1800 
tons at $2.88; 1200 tons at $2.49; 1400 tons at $2.34; 2500 tons 
at $2.53. Dexter & Carpenter, 2000 tons at $3.65; 3000 tons at 
$3.05; 1300 tons at $3.45; 2300 tons at $4.15. Renshaw & Co., 
6000 tons at $2.49; 4000 tons at $2.79. C. L. Amos Coal Co., 375 
tons at $2.59. The New Central Coal Co., 400 tons of gas coal 
at $3.30. B. Nicoll & Co., 900 tons of slack coal at $2.74. 
Dawson Coal Co., 500 tons of mine-run at $3.65. A. Larner & 
Son (chestnut), 140 tons at $5.55; 350 tons at $6.10; 125 tons at 
$5.35; 455 tons at $5.70; 1500 tons at $5.60; 100 tons at $5.70; 
(stove) 400 tons at $5.45; 690 tons at $5.85; 225 tons at $5.30; 
150 tons at $6.25; 350 tons at $5.30; (pea) 700 tons at $4.27; 
(buckwheat) 5500 tons at $3.27. John W. Peale (buckwheat 
No. 3), 10,000 tons at $2.22; 3000 tons at $1.90; 1640 tons at $3.19; 
(egz) 125 tons at $5.05; 900 tons at $5.30. New Yerk & New 
England Coal Co., (stove) 125 tons at $5; 1720 tons at $5.35; 
150 tons at $5; 500 tons at $3.65; 300 tons at $4.95; (chestnut) 
500 tons at $5.20. Wm. Farrell & Son (stove) 100 tons at 
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$5.25. Weston Dodson & Co., (pea) 300 tons at $3.70; 3200 
tons at $4.03. Address Purchasing Committee, Rooms 602 and 
603, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 


+No. 508—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (pp. 665, 955), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with its fuel supply, has been awarded. Awards vary some- 
what according to the district but a rough average is: Egg, 
$5.48; stove, $5.89; nut, $5.84; pea, straight, $3.54; pea on an 
analysis basis, $3.69. It is understood so far that about 90% 
of the business has been awarded to the George B. Newton 
Coal Co., and most of the remainder to J. A. Gerety. Other 
successful bidders were C, S. Sales, Hare & Son, J. W. Mathers 
& Co. A small tonnage of bituminous was awarded at $3.44. 
Address Supt. of Supplies A. F. Hammond, Room 392, City 
Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 

*No. 543—Toronto, Can.—This contract (p. 708), which 
provides for furnishing the Toronto Board of Education with 
a year’s supply of coal has been awarded as follows: P. Burns 
& Co., Pocahontas lump at $6.60; mine-run screened, $6.35; 
standard mine-run, $5.85. Connell Co., anthracite, grate, 
$5.90; egg, stove and nut, $6. The contract for smokeless bitu- 
minous, screened at the mine was divided equally between 
these two companies at $5 per ton. Address Clk. of Supplies 
Wm. Kerr, Bd. of Edu., Toronto, Can. 


No. 549—St. James, Mo.—This contract (p. 709), which 
provides for furnishing the Federal Soldiers’ Home with 40 
carloads of coal during the next year, has been awarded to the 
Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. The contract was awarded on 
6x3-in. egg and 2x3-in. nut. Address Supt. J. P. Brinegar, 
Federal Soldiers’ Home, St. James, Mo. 

No. 585—Washington, D. C.—Awards have been made on 
this contract (pp. 749, 875, General Supply Schedule No. 14), 
which provides for furnishing coal for the various Govern- 
ment buildings in the District of Columbia, for the fiscal year 
1916, as follows: 








Location Awarded to Coal B.t.u. Price 
Bur. of Engraving & Print. J. Maury Dove Co. New River 14,600 $3.08 
Treasury Building J. Maury Dove Co. New River 14,800 65 
Winder Building L. E. White Coal Co. New River 14,950 80 
Propagating Gardens L. E. White Coal Co. New River 14,950 58 
Freedman’s Hospital J. Maury Dove Co. Tyson 14,400 43 
General Land Office J. Maury Dove Co. Tyson 14,400 43 
Agricultural Bldg. J. Maury Dove Co. Star 14,500 26 
National Zoo. Park J. Edward Chapman Jenner 13,950 70 
New Museum Bldg. L. E. White Coal Co. New River 14,900 42 
Soldiers’ Home C. W. Hendley & Co. George’s Cr’k 14,500 


State, War & Navy Bldg. Commercial Coal Co. New River 14,600 
State, War & Navy Bldg. Commercial Coal Co. Packer 12,000 
Gov. Printing Office J. Edward Chapman Phila.& Read. 12,160 
Post-Office Bldg. L. E. White Coal Co. Mammoth 12,700 
Post-Office Annex L. E. White Coal Co. Mammoth 12,700 
Dept. of Commerce L. E. White Coal Co. Mammoth 12,700 
Treasury Bldg. W. W. Griffith Phila.& Read. 11,800 
Naval Observatory J. Maury Dove Co. George’s Cr’k 14,150 
Mills Building Commercial Coal Co. Packer 12,500 


#+No. 646—Atlanta, Ga.—This contract (p. 835), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with fuel require- 
ment during the ensuing year, has been awarded as follows: 
R. O. Campbell Coal Co., screened mine-run for delivery at 
different stations, $3.60. Randall Bros., straight mine-run, 
$3.05 to $3.27. Atlantic Iee & Coal Corp., for delivery at the 
Grady Hospital, $2.95, and for delivery at the prison, $3.05. 
The gross amount contracted for totaled 8490 tons. Address 
Pur. Agt. W. E. Chambers, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 


No. 664—Washington, D. C.—The portion of this contract 
(pp. 836, 953, 954), which provides for furnishing the U. S. 
Navy with 25,000 tons of coal for delivery at Indian Head, Ma. 
(schedule 8079, Class 10), has been awarded to the Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. at $3.20 per ton. A B.t.u. value of 14,533 is 
guaranteed. Address Paymaster Gen. of the Navy Samuel 
McGowan, Washington, D. C. 

No. 699-—-National Soldiers’ Home, Me.—This contract 
(p. 877), which provides for furnishing bituminous and an- 
thracite coal has been awarded as follows: Randall & Me- 
Allister, Portland, Me., anthracite egg and range size, $5.72 
per ton; bituminous, Gorman-Leonard Coal Co., Boston, Mass., 
$3.69 per ton. Address Maj. F. L. Appleton, National Soldiers 
Home, Me. 

#No. 713—Cincinnati, Ohio—This contract (p. 916), which 
provides for furnishing the city with coal has been awarded 
to the Reliance Coal & Coke Co. at the following prices: Court 
House, $2.89; Armory Building, $2.84; Memorial Hail, $2.84. 
Address Clk. of County Comrs. Albert Reinhardt, Bd. of 
County Comrs., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 723 Boston, Mass.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 916) as follows per gross ton: Metropolitan Coal 
Co. (for delivery at Boston), anthracite, $6.70; bituminous, 
$4.23. David Duncan & Son Corp. (for delivery at New Bed- 
ford), anthracite, $7.14; E. B. Townsend Coal Co. (for delivery 
at New Bedford), bituminous, $4.28. Address Lighthouse In- 
spector R. H. Goddard, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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No. 869—Washington, Penn.—Board of Education will re- 
ceive bids until 7:30 p.m. July 8 for furnishing their coal 
requirements during the ensuing year, involving approxi- 
mately 20,000 bu. of 1% in. bituminous and 5000 bu. of slack. 
Separate proposals are also requested for delivery of the coal 
to the various school buildings. Address Secretary R. W. 
Mason, Board of Education, Washington, Penn. 

+No. 870—Peoria, Ill—The Board of Education at this 
place will be in the market some time during July for about 
5000 tons of bituminous (Springfield) lump coal, which is 
usually bought at $2.17 per ton. The call for bids is adver- 
tised. Address Board of School Inspectors, 203 City Hall, 
Peoria, Ill. 

No. 871—Chicago, Ill—The Atwood & Steele Co. at this 
place will probably be in the market some time during next 
month for two cars of Pocahontas mine-run coal. Address 
the Purchasing Agent, Atwood & Steele Co., Chicago, IIl. 


+*No. 872—Danbury, Conn.—The Board of Education will 
be in the market some time during July for 650 tons of 
anthracite coal. The cost is usually $7 per ton delivered in 
bin. The call for bids is advertised. Address Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Finance and Supplies, Board of Education, 81 West 
St., Danbury, Conn. 

+No. 873—Springfield, Mo.—The Board of Education here 
will be in the market some time in July for approximately 
1400 tons of screened Kansas lump coal. The usual price is 
about $3.55 per ton. The business is let on competitive bids 
and the call for bids is advertised. Address Board of Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Mo. 

+*No. 874—Lima, Ohio—The Board of Education here will 
contract some time in July for between 400 and 500 tons of 
white ash mine-run coal. The business is usually let at about 
$3.10 per ton. Address Purchasing Agent, Board of Education, 
118 N. West St., Lima, Ohio. 

+#No. 875—Idaho Springs, Colo.—The Boston-Colorado 
Power & Water Co. will be in the market some time in July 
for approximately 3500 tons of slack coal which is usually 
bought at about $2.50 per ton. It is stated that the business 
is not done on competitive bids. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Boston-Colorado Power & Water Co., Idaho Springs, Colo. 


+*No. 876—New Albany, Ind.—The School Board at this 
place will be in the market some time next month for 
approximately 700 tons of mine-run coal which is usually 
bought at about $3 per ton. The business is done on competi- 
tive bids, which are invited by circulars to the local dealers. 
Address Board of School Trustees, Spring St., New Albany, Ind. 


+No, 877—Miamisburg, Ohio—The local Power Department 
will be in the market some time in July for approximately 
2500 tons of West Virginia coal, which is usually bought at 
$2.15 per ton on track. The business is done on a competitive 
basis. Address Frank DeWitt, Water Works Dept., Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 

No. 878—Marianna, Ark.—The Marianna Electric Co. at this 
place will be in the market some time in July for 1500 tons 
of pea and slack coal which is usually bought for about $2.50 
per ton. The business is done on a competitive hasis. Address 
Mer. J. B. Campbell, Marianna Electric Co., Marianna, Ark. 


+No. 879—Peabody, Mass.—The Electric Light Department 
at this place will be in the market during July for approxi- 
mately 3200 tons of Pocahontas coal which is usually bought 
at about $4.47 per ton delivered in front of the boiler. The 
coal is bought on competitive bids. Address Mgr. Warren D. 
King, Peabody Electric Light Dept., Peabody, Mass. 


+No. S8SO—Carthage, Mo.—The Carthage Water and Electric 
plant will be in the market some time during July for 
approximately 5400 tons of Cherokee slack which is usually 
bought at about $1.90 per ton delivered in the bin. The 
business is done on a competitive basis. Address Supt. A. P. 
Knowles, Carthage Water and Electric Plant, Carthage, Mo. 


+No. SSi—Battle Creek, Mieh.—The Board of Education 
at this place received bids until noon of June 16 for furnishing 
2000 tons of Pocahontas mine-run, 200 tons Massillon domestic 
lump and 200 tons of anthracite furnace coal. A certified 
check for $250 was required with all bids and a bond not 
to exceed $3000 must be furnished by the successful bidder. 
Bids are to cover cost of delivery in the bins at the various 
school buildings. Approximately 700 tons of coal may be 
delivered before Sept. 1. No bids will be accepted on coal 
running less than 14,800 B.t.u. and analysis must in all cases 
accompany each bid. Address Secy. F. A. Allwardt, Bd. of 
Edu. Battle Creek, Mich. 


+No. 8S2— 





Minn.—The Board of Education at this 
place received bids until 8 p.m., June 17, for 300 tons of 
screened Youghiogheny lump coal, to be delivered at the 
various school buildings as required during the period from 
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July 1 of the current year until June 1, 1916. Address Clk. 


Cc. C. Richard, Bd. of Edu., Tracy, Minn. 


+No. 88S3—Trenton, N. J.—Bids will be received until 7:30 
p.m., June 22, for furnishing and delivering 400 gross tons 
of anthracite pea and 25 tons of stove coal to the Court House, 
as may be required. Address Chn. John J. McCartan, Trenton, 
N.. J. 


No. 884—Ottawa, Can.—The city clerk at this place re- 
ceived bids until June 10 for furnishing 250 tons of the best 
quality of anthracite egg coal to be delivered at the County 
Jail and Court House. Address County Clk. Chas. MacNab, 
Ottawa, Can. 

No. S8S5—Detroit, Mich.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector for furnishing fuel 
for lighthouse vessels, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916. Blank proposals and particulars may be obtained on 
application. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Detroit, Mich. 


#No. S8S6—Manchester, Ohio—The B. P. Stone Electric Light 
Plant at this place may contract at any time for their annual 
requirements of coal involving about 700 tons of mine-run. 
The usual price is about $2.10 per ton delivered, and the coal 
is subjected to tests before purchasing. Address B. P. Stone, 
Electric Light Plant, Manchester, Ohio. 


+No. 887—Binghamton, N. Y.—The City Government at this 
place will contract some time during the summer for approxi- 
mately 2000 tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. The call 
for bids is advertised. A contract is always made by the 
Department of Public Works, and purchases in the open mar- 
ket are occasionally made by the Board of Education. Address 
Department of Public Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 

No. 888—Fairbury, Neb.—The G. D. Meyers Water & Lignt 
Co. of this place usually contracts some time in the spring for 
about 2000 tons of Weir nut coal at approximately $2.95 per 
ton, delivered in the bin. The business is let on a competitive 
basis. Address G. D. Meyers Water & Light Commission, 
Fairbury, Neb. 

No. 889—North Billerica, Mass.—The Talbot Mills at this 
place consumes about 3000 to 3500 tons of coal per annum. 
Consumption is at the rate of 100 tons per day during certain 
periods and deliveries are made by railroad and wagon. The 
company has a storage capacity of 2000 tons and when not 
confining purchases to the open market, they contract in June 








or July. Address Treas. Thomas T. Clark, Talbot Mills, North 
Billerica, Mass. 
No, 890—Aurora, Ind.—The Indiana Public Service Co. 


at this place consumes about 3000 tons of Pittsburgh nut and 
slack coal per annum. It is understood that the business is 
not let on competitive bids, and the price is usually about 
$2.06 per ton. Address C. B. Harring, Indiana Public Service 
Co., Aurora, Ind. 





No. 891—Comanche, Tex.—The Comanche Light & Power 
Co. consumes approximately 1350 tons of Texas lignite per 
annum, which is usually bought at $1.75 per ton. The business 
is done on competitive bids but no particular time is specified 
for contracting. Address Mgr. E. W. Harris, Comanche Light 
& Power Co., Comanche, Tex. 

No, 892—Jacksonville, Fla.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the U. S. Engineers at this place, until 
June 28, for furnishing 4000 tons of coal. Bids will also be 
received until June 30, for furnishing an additional 3000 tons 
of coal. Complete details and full information may be 
obtained on application. Address U. S. Engineer’s Office, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

No. 893—Milwaukee, Wis.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Lighthouse Inspector at this place 
for furnishing fuel. Complete details may be had on appli- 
cation. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Milwaukee, Wis. 

No, 894—Richmond, Ind.—The Board of Public Safety at 
this place will receive bids until July 1 for furnishing coal 
of various kinds. The total contract will probably amount to 
more than $10,000. Address Pres. Alfred Davis, Bd. of Pub. 
Safety, Richmond, Ind. 

$No. 895—Monticello, Ind.—The County Commissioners at 
this place will receive bids until July 6 for furnishing the coal 
supply for the court house, jail and country asylum. Address 
Audr. A. G. Fisher, Bd. of County Comrs., Monticello, Ind. 

+No. 896—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Board of Trustees of the 
Indiana Women’s Prison will receive bids until July 1 for 
furnishing 1500 tons of coal, to be delivered between Oct. 1, 
1915, and Sept. 30, 1916. The bid must be accompanied by 
analysis, showing the ash and B.t.u. Smokeless will be given 
preference, other conditions being equal. The coal will be 
paid for on the basis of the price named, corrected for va- 
riation in heating value and ash as shown by analysis. A 
certified check for $500 must accompany each bid. Address 
Board of Trustees, Indiana Woman’s Prison, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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+No, 897—Lyndhurst, N. J.—The Board of Education of 
this place will receive bids until 8:15 p.m., June 24, for fur- 
nishing about 90 tons of egg and 250 tons of pea coal to the 
local schools, deliveries to be made as required. Address Dis- 
trict Clk. William J. Liston, Bd. of Edu., Lyndhurst, N. J. 


+No. 898—Ann Arbor, Mich.—Bids were received until 5 
p.m., June 17, for furnishing the local City Government with 
60 tons of egg coal for immediate delivery at the City Hall 
bins, 40 tons of nut coal to be delivered as required at the 
Engine House, one carload of Virginia splint coal, and one 
carload of chestnut coke to be delivered at city yards. Ad- 
dress City Clk. Ross Granger, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


No. 899—Plymouth, Mass.—The Standish Worsted Co. at 
this place usually contracts about June 1 for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, amounting to approximately 1500 tons of 
bituminous. Deliveries are made by wagon at the rate of 
about five tons per day, the storage capacity being limited to 
only 20 tons. Address Pres. E. H. Dorr, the Standish Worsted 
Co., Billington St., Plymouth, Mass. 


+No. 900—Liberty, Ind.—The local Municipal Government 
will receive bids until: June 24 for furnishing three cars of 
Island Creek mine-run coal. Address Town Clk. R. M. Duvall, 
Liberty, Ind. 

No, 901—Crafton, Penn.—Sealed proposals will be received 
until noon, June 21, for furnishing the local schools with the 
best Panhandle lump, nut and slack coal during the school 
year beginning July 5. Address Secy. L. F. Wentz, 425 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

+No. 902—St. Bcinard, Ohio—The Director of Public Ser- 
vice at this place will receive bids until noon, June 21, for 
furnishing 3600 tons of coal for use at the Water Works and 
Electric Light Plant during the year beginning July 1. 
Quotations should be made f.o.b. side track in the rear of the 
Electric Light plant. Bids should be for straight nut and 
slack coal and on the basis of short tons. A certified check 
for $100 must accompany all bids and a satisfactory bond 
guaranteeing the fulfillment of the contract will be required. 
Address Secy. Harry Vanden Eynden, Public Service, City 
Hall, St. Bernard, Ohio. 

No. 903—Charleston, S. C.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until noon, June 30, for furnish- 
ing the public schools with 100 tons red ash stove and 45 
tons Pocahontas coal during the ensuing year. Address Supt. 
A. B. Rhett, Bd. of Edu., Charleston, S. C. 

No. 904—Uniontown, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until 5 p.m., June 25, for fur- 
nishing the school buildings with their coal and coke re- 
quirements during the ensuing year. Address C. L. Davidson, 
Schools District of Uniontown Borough, Uniontown, Penn. 


Awards 


No. 258—Albany, N. Y.—The awards on this contract (p. 
447), which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of 
the state prisons, were as follows: 


Institution Location Awarded to Price 
State Prison for Women Auburn Empire Coal Mining Co. $1,247.00 
State Prison for Women Auburn A. Larner & Sons 237 .00 
Auburn Prison Auburn A. Larner & Sons 663 . 60 
Great Meadow Prison Comstock Geo. D. Harris Co. 19,893.60 
Great Meadow Prison Comstock Dock & Coal Co. 1,184.06 
Clinton Prison Dannemora Dock & Coal Co. 19,195.60 
Dannemora State Hospital Dannemora Geo. D. Harris Co. -400.00 
Dannemora State Hospital Dannemora A. Larner & Sons 7,986 .00 
Matteawan State Hospital Beacon A. Larner & Sons 1,499.00 


Matteawan State Hospital Beacon Emmons Coal Mining Co. 10,430.00 

Address Purchasing Committee, Rooms 602 and 603, Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y. 

#No. 342—Albany, N. Y.—This contract (p. 528), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the various state 
charitable institutions, has been awarded as follows, all 
awards being given with the exception of those amounting 
to less than 100 tons: BITUMINOUS—Marine Coal Corp., 1800 
tons at $2.88; 1200 tons at $2.49; 1400 tons at $2.34; 2500 tons 
at $2.53. Dexter & Carpenter, 2000 tons at $3.65; 3000 tons at 
$3.05; 1800 tons at $3.45; 2300 tons at $4.15. Renshaw & Co., 
6000 tons at $2.49; 4000 tons at $2.79. C. L. Amos Coal Co., 375 
tons at $2.59. The New Central Coal Co., 400 tons of gas coal 
at $3.30. B. Nicoll & Co., 900 tons of slack coal at $2.74. 
Dawson Coal Co., 500 tons of mine-run at $3.65. A. Larner & 
Son (chestnut), 140 tons at $5.55; 350 tons at $6.10; 125 tons at 
$5.35; 455 tons at $5.70; 1500 tons at $5.60; 100 tons at $5.70; 
(stove) 400 tons at $5.45; 690 tons at $5.85; 225 tons at $5.30; 
150 tons at $6.25; 350 tons at $5.30; (pea) 700 tons at $4.27; 
(buckwheat) 5500 tons at $3.27. John W. Peale (buckwheat 
No. 3), 10,000 tons at $2.22; 3000 tons at $1.90; 1640 tons at $3.19; 
(egg) 125 tons at $5.05; 900 tons at $5.30. New Yerk & New 
England Coal Co., (stove) 125 tons at $5; 1720 tons at $5.35; 
150 tons at $5; 500 tons at $3.65; 300 tons at $4.95; (chestnut) 
500 tons at $5.20. Wm. Farrell & Son (stove) 100 tons at 
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$5.25. Weston Dodson & Co., (pea) 300 tons at $3.70; 3200 
tons at $4.03. Address Purchasing Committee, Rooms 602 and 
603, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

*No. 508—Philadelphia, Penn.—This contract (pp. 665, 955), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with its fuel supply, has been awarded. Awards vary some- 
what according to the district but a rough average is: Egg, 
$5.48; stove, $5.89; nut, $5.84; pea, straight, $3.54; pea on an 
analysis basis, $3.69. It is understood so far that about 90% 
of the business has been awarded to the George B. Newton 
Coal Co., and most of the remainder to J. A. Gerety. Other 
successful bidders were C. S. Sales, Hare & Son, J. W. Mathers 
& Co. A small tonnage of bituminous was awarded at $3.44. 
Address Supt. of Supplies A. F. Hammond, Room 392, City 
Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 7 

+*No. 543—Toronto, Can.—This contract (p. 708), which 
provides for furnishing the Toronto Board of Education with 
a year’s supply of coal has been awarded as follows: P. Burns 
& Co., Pocahontas lump at $6.60; mine-run screened, $6.35; 
standard mine-run, $5.85. Connell Co., anthracite, grate, 
$5.90; egg, stove and nut, $6. The contract for smokeless bitu- 
minous, screened at the mine was divided equally between 
these two companies at $5 per ton. Address Clk. of Supplies 
Wm. Kerr, Bd. of Edu., Toronto, Can. 


#No. 549—St. James, Mo.—This contract (p. 709), which 
provides for furnishing the Federal Soldiers’ Home with 40 
carloads of coal during the next year, has been awarded to the 
Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. The contract was awarded on 
6x3-in. egg and 2x3-in. nut. Address Supt. J. P. Brinegar, 
Federal Soldiers’ Home, St. James, Mo. 

No. 585—Washington, D. C.—Awards have been made on 
this contract (pp. 749, 875, General Supply Schedule No. 14), 
which provides for furnishing coal for the various Govern- 
ment buildings in the District of Columbia, for the fiscal year 
1916, as follows: 


Location Awarded to Coal B.t.u. Price 
Bur. of Engraving & Print. Maury Dove Co. New River 14,600 $3.08 
Treasury Building Maury Dove Co. New River 14,800 3.65 


J. 
J. 
Winder Building e 


. White Coal Co. New River 14,950 
Propagating Gardens f 


E 
E. White Coal Co. New River 14,950 


Freedman’s Hospital J. Maury Dove Co. Tyson 14,400 43 
General Land Office J. Maury Dove Co. Tyson 14,400 43 
Agricultural Bldg. J. Maury Dove Co. Star 14,500 26 
National Zoo. Park J. Edward Chapman Jenner — 13,950 3.70 
New Museum Bldg. L. E. White Coal Co. New River 14,900 3.42 
Soldiers’ Home C. W. Hendley & Co. George’s Cr’k 14,500 42 
State, War & Navy Bldg. Commercial Coal Co. New River 14,600 

State, War & Navy Bldg. Commercial Coal Co. Packer 12,000 49 


Gov. Printing Office J. Edward Chapman Phila.& Read. 12,160 
Post-Office Bldg. L. E. White Coal Co. Mammoth 12,700 
Post-Office Annex L. E. White Coal Co. Mammoth 12,700 
Dept. of Commerce L. E. White Coal Co. Mammoth 12,700 
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Treasury Bldg. W. W. Griffith Phila.& Read. 11,800 47 
Naval Observatory J. Maury Dove Co. George’s Cr’k 14,150 98 
Mills Building Commercial Coal Co. Packer 12,500 67 


#No. 646—Atlanta, Ga.—This contract (p. 835), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with fuel require- 
ment during the ensuing year, has been awarded as follows: 
R. O. Campbell Coal Co., screened mine-run for delivery at 
different stations, $3.60. Randall Bros., straight mine-run, 
$3.05 to $3.27. Atlantic Iee & Coal Corp., for delivery at the 
Grady Hospital, $2.95, and for delivery at the prison, $3.05. 
The gross amount contracted for totaled 8490 tons. Address 


‘Pur. Agt. W. E. Chambers, City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 


No. 664—Washington, D. C.—The portion of this contract 
(pp. 836, 953, 954), which provides for furnishing the U. S. 
Navy with 25,000 tons of coal for delivery at Indian Head, Md. 
(schedule 8079, Class 10), has been awarded to the Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. at $3.20 per ton. A B.t.u. value of 14,533 is 
guaranteed. Address Paymaster Gen. of the Navy Samuel 
McGowan, Washington, D. C. 

+No. 699—National Soldiers’ Home, Me.—This contract 
(p. 877), which provides for furnishing bituminous and an- 
thracite coal has been awarded as follows: Randall & Me- 
Allister, Portland, Me., anthracite egg and range size, $5.72 
per ton; bituminous, Gorman-Leonard Coal Co., Boston, Mass., 
$3.69 per ton. Address Maj. F. L. Appleton, National Soldiers 
Home, Me. 

#No. 713—Cincinnati, Ohio—This contract (p. 916), which 
provides for furnishing the city with coal has been awarded 
to the Reliance Coal & Coke Co. at the following prices: Court 
House, $2.89; Armory Building, $2.84; Memorial Hall, $2.84. 
Address Clk. of County Comrs. Albert Reinhardt, Bd. of 
County Comrs., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 723 Boston, Mass.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (p. 916) as follows per gross ton: Metropolitan Coal 
Co. (for delivery at Boston), anthracite, $6.70; bituminous, 
$4.23.. David Dunean & Son Corp. (for delivery at New Bed- 
ford), anthracite, $7.14; E. B. Townsend Coal Co. (for delivery 
at New Bedford), bituminous, $4.28. Address Lighthouse In- 
spector R. H. Goddard, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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+No. 726—New York—This contract (pp. 916, 955, 1004), 
which provides for furnishing the boats of the Fire Depart- 
ment with coal for the period ending Apr. 1 have been awarded 
as follows: Fire boats on East River, Bacon Coal Co., at $8395. 
Fireboats on Harlem River, Meyer-Denker-Sinram Co., 
$6865.50. On boats berthed in North River and N. Y. Harbor 
the award has been deferred. Address Chief of Bureau of 
Repairs & Supplies, J. R. Keefe, Fire Dept., Municipal Bldg., 
N. YY. City. 

No. 748—Detroit, Mich.—This contract (p. 917), which 
provides for furnishing the Department of Parks and Boule- 
vards with coal during the ensuing year, has been awarded 
to the P. Koenig Coal Co. on the following basis: Bituminous 
lump, $2.85; smokeless, $3.82; nut, pea and slack, $2.42; mine- 
run, $3.25; sizes, $7. Address Secy. H. W. Bush, Dept. of 
Parks and Boulevards, 201 City Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

No. 753—Irvington, N. J.—This contract (pp. 917, 1048) 
has been awarded to Littlefield Bros., N. Drake, J. H. Donovan, 
Irvington & Hilton Coal Co., and Woolley & Blorieus Coal Co, 
Address Secy. Wm. A. Sherman, Bd. of Edu., Irvington, N. J. 

No, 781—Seattle, Wash.—This contract (p. 956), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the U. S. Army with 158,500 lb. of the 
best quality Cumberland coal for delivery at various army 
posts in the Northwest and Alaska, has been awarded to the 
Cumberland Coal Co, at 70c. per hundred f.o.b. Seattle. Ad- 
dress Col. George B. Davis, Depot Quartermaster’s Office, U. 
S. Army, 3122 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

+No. 783—lIndianapolis, Ind.—This contract (p. 1005), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements for the 
Central Indiana Hospital for Insane, has been awarded to A. 
B. Meyer & Co. Address Secy. L. Ert. Slack, Central Indiana 
Hospital for Insane, Indianapolis, Ind. 

No. 798—Iowa Falls, Iowa—This contract (p. 1005), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 200 tons of Brazil block lump coal, has been 
awarded to Z K. Hoag at $4.70. Address Secy. T. E. Bell, 
Bd. of Edu., Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

No. 804—Newcomerstown, Ohio—This contract (p. 1005), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with about 5000 bu. of coal has been awarded to Hiram Loos 
on the basis of $1.50 per ton of mine-run coal, delivered. There 
were seven bidders on the contract. Address Clk. H. H. Eagon, 
Bd. of Edu., Newcomerstown, Ohio. 

#+No, 809—Colfax, Wash.—This contract (p. 1006), which 
provides for furnishing the Whitman County Government with 
coal, has been awarded to the Standard Lumber Co., at from 
$7.45 to $7.95 per ton. Address County Audr. A. R. Metz, Col- 
fax, Wash. 

+No. 836—Trenton, N. J.—This contract (p. 1049) has been 
awarded to Robert W. Kennedy at $2126.90. Other bids on 
this contract were: Phil J. Campbell, $2153.50; the Tattersall 


Co., $2139; Wilson & Stokes, $2148; J. E. Stevenson Co., 
$2136.70. Address Clk. E. F. Lamson, State Bd. of Edu., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Contract Notes 


Lowell, Mass.—The United States Bunting Co. at this 
place consumes about 5000 tons of New River coal per year. 

Hope Valley, R. I.—The Mystic Woolen Co. consumes about 
900 tons of steam coal per year. Deliveries are made by rail. 

Union City, Ind.—The S. J. Patterson Co. at this place re- 
ceived the contract for furnishing coal for the water-works 
plant, 

Sheboygan, Wis.—The local Board of Education uses about 
900 tons of anthracite and Hocking coal a year. The call for 
bids is advertised and the business let to the lowest bidder. 

Du Quoin, I11.—The Du Quoin Utility Co. consumes from 
10,000 to 12,000 tons of screenings per year which cost from 
40c. to $1.10 per ton. The coal is purchased in the open market 
entirely. 

Dexter, Me.—Amos Abbott Co. at this place consumes about 
1500 tons of bituminous coal per year. They have a storage 
capacity of 600 tons and deliveries are made by water and 
railroad. 

Weehawken, N. J.—The Board of Education of this place 
has awarded the contract for supplying the local schools with 
egg coal during the ensuing year to the Consumers’ Coal Co., 
at $5.49 per ton. 

Redfield, S. D.—The Municipal Light Plant at this place 
consumes approximately 1000 tons of Elkhorn screenings per 
annum which is bought at about $5.10 per ton. The business 





is done on competitive bids but there are no contracts. 


Alpena, Mich.—The Alpena Water & Light Department con- 
sumes from 1800 to 2000 tons of slack coal per year which 
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usually costs about $2 per ton. The city buys exclusively in 
the open market. Address Supt. Allwin C. Calkins, Alpena, 
Mich. 

Fremont, Neb.—The City Water & Light Department pur- 
chases about 8000 tons of South Kansas screenings per yeer 
at from $2.25 to $3.35 per ton. The coal is bought in the 
open market and is not open to competition. Address Comr. 
L. D. Wright, City Water & Light Dept., Fremont, Neb. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Supt. C. L. Hyde, of the J. N. Adam Me- 
moria: Hospital, reports to the Common Council that the 
lowest responsible bid for bituminous three-quarter, f.o.b. 
ears at Perrysburg, N. Y., is $2.20 net, by the Punxsutawney 
Coal Mining Co. of Buffalo, and recommends that a contract 
be made, 

Wahoo, Neb.—The Wahoo Municipal Light & Water De- 
partment consumes about 1800 tons of Kansas slack per year 
which usually costs about $3.02 in the bin. The coal is bought 
in the open market but not on competitive bids. Address 
Supt. H. M. Robertson, Wahoo Municipal Light & Water Dept., 
Wahoo, Neb. 

Los Animas, Colo.—The bids on the contract for furnishing 
the Naval Hospital at this place with coal were as follows: 
Five thousand tons of mine-run steaming coal: Cedar Hill 
Coal & Coke Co., $3.80; Joseph Chilberg, $2.75 or $1.50 f.o.b. 
Morley; Swastika Fuel Co., $2.80. Six hundred tons, Cafion 
City lump: Cedar Hill Coal & Coke Co., $5.05; Joseph Chilberg, 
$5.10 or $2.75 f.o.b. mine. 

Knighstown, Ind.—The Ohio & Kentucky Coal Co. of To- 
ledo failed to secure for the second season the contract for 
furnishing 6000 tons of fuel for the Indiana Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, which was recently let to an Indiana 
firm. The Ohio & Kentucky Coal Co. had the contract last 
season and made a remarkable record on West Virginia coal. 
Civic pride seems to have caused a return to the Indiana coal, 
according to the Toledo firm. 

Boston—While the New Haven R.R. was in the market the 
latter part of May for up to 250,000 tons of high volatile coal, 
and through the Connecticut Co. for 150,000 more, the invita- 
tions did not get to shippers generally and so far as reported 
the orders have been placed with the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. as was generally anticipated. This makes consider- 
ably in excess of a million tons the New Haven R.R. has 
bought of one concern the current year. 

St. Louis—The contract for furnishing the Blackmer & Post 
Pipe Co. for the year ending next April has been awarded to 
the St. Louis & O’Failon Coal Co. The company takes from 
75 to 100 cars a month. The St. Louis & O’Fallon Co. had the 
contract last year. The terms of the new contract are not 
divulged but they are understood to be more favorable to the 
coal company than the one of last year, when lump was fur- 
nished at a very low figure. It calls this year for mine run. 
The Blackmer & Post Co. plans to store coal in anticipation 
of a strike this year. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Makes a New Record at Hampton 
Roads—A new record for rapid coal loading at the Chesapeake 
& Ohio piers was made on May 30 when the steamship 
“Everett” was loaded and bunkered with 141 railroad cars 
in 2 hr. and 45 min. The coal was dumped at the rate of 
51.2 railroad cars per hour or at the rate of one per minute. 
There were 7280 tons of cargo coal loaded, and 189 tons of 
bunker coal. This record was made at pier No. 9, and the coal 
was loaded for the account of the New River Coal Co., with 
their G. H. Caperton coal. 





Foreign 


Spain—Cable reports under date of June 16 are to the 
effect that a critical situation in the fuel supply has only 
been avoided by the arrival of American coal. 

Italy—Press reports are to the effect that Walter L. Loeb, 
the New York representative of an important Genoese firm, 
is inquiring for a large tonnage of soft coal. It is stated that 
the tonnage involved is about 100,000 tons. 

Egypt—An American consular officer in Cairo, Egypt, 
transmits specifications for the supply of 360,000 metric tons 
of coal for the Egyptian State Rys. The specifications may be 
examined at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or its branch offices. The information is furnished by the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Egyptian State Ry., Cairo. 

South America—Supplementing Foreign Trade Opportunity 
No. 16,496 and Confidential Circular No. 631, the Commercial 
Attaché of the Department of Commerce in South America 
transmits a detailed report relative to an opportunity for the 
sale of coal. His report may be examined at the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices. (No. 
16,957.) 








